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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE THIRD YEAR 


The third annual observance of Negro History Week 
was more than encouraging. <A larger number of people 
heard of the effort, more agencies participated, and more 
desirable results were obtained than in the case of the 
celebration last year. All sections of the country interested 
in the teaching of history were reached in some way by 
this effort. Persons giving attention to the popularization 
of the truth rather than propaganda welcomed the effort 
as timely. No thinking man could refuse to cooperate 
when it had been made clear that the purpose of the celebra- 
tion is neither to eulogize the Negro nor to decry others 
but to give the race its proper place in history. 

The unusual success was due in the first place to the 
warmhearted support of the press. Newspapers gave am- 
ple space to the notices of the celebration and published 
convincing editorials commending the effort. The Norfolk 
Journal and Guide presented the appeal to the public ed- 
itorially on the fourth of February, in this effective way: 


The third annual Negro History Week will be observed February 
5 to 11. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director, expects this observance to be the 
most wide-spread of any yet held. 

Although only 3 years old, Negro History Week so far has been 
observed very commendably. School teachers, principals, min- 
isters and leaders in various other uplift undertakings have taken 
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hold of the movement and are creating admirable interest in it. 
This is as it should be. Doubtless, more has been said, written and 
otherwise demonstrated concerning the ancestry, historical past and 
buried deeds of the Negro in the past four or five years than at 
any time during the modern era of civilization. 

Dr. Woodson, the eminent Negro historian, who has devoutly 
and sacrificially pursued the compiling of race history and to 
whom so much is owed in national gratitude for his enduring con- 
tributions to general education, states that Negro History Week 
is by no means meant to bring about a diminution of interest in 
general hisstory, nor to suggest less attention to the achievements 
of other races or nations but rather to give the Negro his place 
among them. He says: ‘‘ Any tendency to eulogize the Negro un- 
duly or to leave the impression that the race has done more than 
some other group that has done its best would be decidedly unwise. 
The purpose of this celebration is to disabuse the public mind of 
this very sort of bias. The record of the Negro is well taken care 
of if the race is given the same consideration which is accorded to 
others. ’”’ 

That is a lofty and fair exposition of the purpose of Negro 
History Week. With this thought in mind we can pursue its ob- 
servance without the danger of suffering warped judgment on 
the facts of the history of the world and races. It is to be hoped 
that during next week every city, town and hamlet where there is 
a race conscious individual of ordinary intelligence will make 
some effort toward celebrating Negro History Week. Teachers 
and preachers in our city last year gave much attention to the 
event. They will do no less this year, we feel certain. 

Knowledge of the history of the race means pride of race, and 
pride of race is an inspiring factor toward self-reliance and greater 
contribution toward civilization. The study of Negro history must 
be popularized by the Negro himself before it becomes a topic of 
general interest outside of scientific intellectual research. Let us 
make the celebration of the third annual Negro History Week the 
most effective ever attempted. 


On the fourth of February the Pittsburgh Courier said 
in an editorial: 


It is the purpose during this week to accelerate the populariza- 
tion of the study of Negro life and history and to secure more 
funds and support for its promotion. Meetings are to be held by 
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interested groups in various communities throughout the country 
and it is hoped that greater interest will be aroused among our 
people. 

At present, despite the laudable efforts of Carter G. Woodson 
and his associates, there is a lamentable ignorance among the 
American people concerning the history and achievements of Negro 
people in this country and elsewhere. This is unfortunate. In- 
deed, it is a menace and an obstacle to the cultivation of better 
race relations and the development of that group assurance, con- 
fidence and understanding born of knowledge of the real work and 
achievements of those who have passed on. Quite aside from the 
duty of knowing the past, it is real interest and entertainment to 
be derived while acquiring this knowledge. An evening spent 
with almost any one of the volumes published by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, is by far more entertaining 
than an evening spent over a whist table, a pool table or a punch 
bowl. 

But merely reading is not enough. There is a wealth of mate- 
rial hitherto uncollected that awaits the patient researcher; but 
researchers must eat and pay rent while collecting this material, 
and printers must do the same while getting it in form to read. 
In other words, money is required—and lots of it. If we want 
these valuable facts collected, intelligently edited and then pub- 
lished, it is obvious that we must pay for it. There is no better 
time to do our bit in this connection than during Negro History 
Week, and there is no better way to do it than by purchasing one 
or more of the books already published and by subscribing to The 
Journal of Negro History. And everybody can participate in 
supporting this work regardless of color or creed. 


The Philadelphia Tribune, commenting likewise on the 
importance of the effort, said on the second of February: 


A member of a race with a glorious history is proud of his race. 
A man who holds his race in high esteem is usually willing to work 
and fight to maintain his race in that exalted position. And if per- 
chance through misfortune or otherwise those of his blood have 
been dethroned he will with superhuman effort attempt to enthrone 
them. The converse of the above proposition is also true. Wit- 
ness, therefore, the frantic efforts of those in power to enshrine in 
memory of man the glorious achievements of a certain race and 
expunge from the records any accomplishments of the Negro. 
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Very few people think for themselves. The majority of us 
accept the pap dished out by others. We, black and white alike, 
form our opinions,—if we have any—from what we read. As a 
matter of fact what most of us call our opinions are not ours at all. 
We simply swallow what the other fellow thinks out for us. Realiz- 
ing this fact, the dominant group has taken infinite pains to impress 
upon its relatives their superiority and the inferiority of others. 
And since so many Negroes read the same ‘‘buncombe’’ they have 
similar ideas and evaluate races on the basis of the white man’s 
history. The natural sequence is the ‘‘inferiority complex.”’ 

Students of history know that the Negro has a past that is as 
glorious and honorable as any other race. But to keep this knowl- 
edge confined to the restricted few will not serve any useful pur- 
pose. The vast majority of white folk will continue to believe that 
the Negro has no history worthy of the name and Negroes will 
continue to hide their faces in shame. To make the facts the com- 
mon property of all the Association for Study of Negro Life and 
History, founded by perhaps the greatest student of Negro history, 
Carter G. Woodson, is bringing to light the truth concerning the 
Negro by publishing books and holding once a year ‘‘Negro His- 
tory Week.’’ During this week appeals are made to schools and 
other organizations to lay especial emphasis on Negro History. 

It is a worthy objective. And this newspaper sets it down as 
an absolute truism founded on fact, that if the history of the Negro 
is ever to be made known to the world the Negro must do it. 


Other agencies showed the same sort of interest. The 
History departments of the State Normal Schools of Vir- 
ginia and Alabama made forceful appeals to the teachers 
of those states, the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
sent out a special release from Atlanta, Frederic J. Haskin 
made it one of his important releases, and Floyd J. Calvin 
broadcasted it over the radio from New York City. 

The thoroughness shown in working out the programs 
presented also largely contributed to the success of the 
celebration. Schools provided for a special exercise each 
day of the week. Community centers and other social 
welfare agencies of the same cities supplemented this with 
evening programs. The aim in the case of large cities was 
to give every child a chance to learn something unusual 
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about the Negro by day and his parents the same opportu- 
nity in the evening. This idea was admirably carried out 
in Washington, D. C., under the direction of Mr. G. C. Wil- 
kinson, in charge of Negro schools, and Mrs. R. B. Pelham, 
the director of the community centers. Practically the 
same procedure was followed in Lovisville and Lexington, 
Kentucky; Atlanta, Georgia; Toledo, Ohio; St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Baltimore, Maryland. The 
Interdenominational Ministers Union of Greenville, South 
Carolina, successfully carried out somewhat the same plan 
in their daily and evening meetings at the Phillis Wheatley 
Auditorium. Friends in New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton worked through schools and social agencies. The De- 
troit Branch had ministers preach on Negro History, sent 
out speakers to various meetings at strategic points, and in- 
duced the Public Library to make a special exhibit of books 
on the Negro. 

Some personal reports of the success are very interest- 
ing. A State official of Maryland, carrying out the idea of 
providing libraries with useful books on the Negro, said: 
‘We are making a drive all over the State to place a library 
in every single Negro school of the State, whether that 
school is prominent or obscure.’’ A professor of social sci- 
ence in a Negro college wrote: ‘‘I have popularized the 
study of Negro History in this college and have extended 
my interest to the city schools and Negro churches where 
I happen to speak.’’ <A social welfare worker in a North- 
ern city reported: ‘‘We have kept the facts of Negro 
achievements before the public. A real interest in the 
welfare and progress of the race as well as in its past and 
present history has been aroused. Personally, I filled as 
many speaking engagements as I could possibly reach, 
some Sundays speaking in as many as three different white 
churches. Many Young People’s Societies used the topic, 
‘Negro History,’ for discussion and whenever possible, I 
have been present to answer questions. Some such meet- 
ings have been postponed from the original date until a 
time when I can be present.’’ 


C. G. Woopson 








CHARLES SUMNER AND THE RIGHTS OF 
THE NEGRO 


A survey of the early life of Charles Sumner is enlight- 
ening to one interested in the career of this New Englander, 
learned and capable, who devoted so many years of his life 
to the noble work of laboring for mankind. In early youth 
he heard his father deprecate the idea of social inequality 
of the Negro,’ and in 1834, while on a trip to Washington, 
he, himself, wrote back home ‘‘. . . For the first time in 
my life I saw slaves, and my worst conception of their ap- 
pearance and ignorance did not fall as low as their actual 
stupidity. They seemed to be nothing more than moving 
masses of flesh, unendowed with anything of intelligence 
above the brutes. I have now an idea of the blight upon 
that part of the country in which they live.’’? In 1835, he 
denounced proslavery mobs.* Beginning with the famous 
‘*Creole’’ affair in 1840, when Sumner agreed with England 
that that country could not deliver up the slaves who were 
not implicated in the mutiny aboard because she did not 
recognize property in persons,‘ Sumner was the man, of 
all American statesmen and politicians, most prominently 
identified with the question of the freedom and rights of 
the Negro. 

Sumner was a great admirer of John Quincy Adams and 
lauded his career in Congress. Longfellow’s antislavery 
poems gave him great delight while the death of the Rev. 
Dr. William E. Channing, a champion of peace and free- 
dom, caused Sumner to write to his brother George, ‘‘He 
(Channing) has been my friend, and, I may almost say, idol 
for nearly ten years.’’® Sumner had been for some time 

1 George H. Haynes, Charles Sumner, p. 21. 

2 Ibid., p. 100. 

8 Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, V. 1, p. 156. 


4Ibid., V. 2, p. 199. 
5 Ibid., p. 227. 
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a subscriber and reader of the Liberator but often dis- 
agreed with Mr. Garrison because of his ultra-radical the- 
ories and violent teachings. Nevertheless, by the time 
Sumner had reached his thirtieth birthday, in 1841, he 
showed a decided opposition to human bondage. 

Sumner believed that slavery was wrong and should 
be abolished. He opposed the annexation of Texas in 
1845, because it meant the extension of the slave system. 
In 1846, he declared one of the duties of the Whig party 
to be the abolition of slavery; but he felt that this objective 
could be accomplished more easily if the warfare against 
slavery were tempered with moderation, thereby hoping 
to win, if possible, the slaveowners to the duties of emanci- 
pation. But emancipation was to be considered the ulti- 
mate goal of the party’s national policy. Sumner’s Ly- 
ceum lecture topics were generally suggestive of his 
attitude toward human slavery; and one especially, ‘‘ White 
Slavery in the Barbary States,’’ gave him an excellent 
opportunity to bring to the attention of the public, although 
in an indirect way, the situation of American slavery.’ 
With the Mexican War Sumner came to the fore as the 
country’s leading opponent of slavery. From the mod- 
erate policy announced in 1846, we now find him gradually 
assuming that inflexible and uncompromising attitude to- 
ward all forms of slavery which was to characterize him 
until his death. Ever a favorite in Boston society, the 
antagonisms growing out of the antislavery movement so 
severed Sumner’s social relations in the period 1846-1850 
that a Frenchman, visiting Boston in 1851, reported that 
his name mentioned in social life ‘‘made certain people 
shiver, because he was a Free Soiler and suspected of aboli- 
tionism, though otherwise nothing ill was said of him.’’® 

Sumner deeply regretted this social ostracism, but it had 
no effect on his attitude toward what he considered his 
duty. He never turned back. It is with the evolution of 


6 Charles Sumner, The Works of Charles Sumner, V. 1, p. 313. 
7 Haynes, Sumner, p. 93. 
8 Pierce, Sumner, V. 3, p. 7. 
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Sumner’s policy that we come finally to its cardinal prin- 
ciples, political and civil rights for the Negro. 


From the beginning of his career the idea of nationality 
was one of the fundamental principles of Sumner’s political 
philosophy. With this in mind we can better understand 
the sincerity with which he argued the tenets of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution in their relation 
to the rights of the Negro and their enforcement by Con- 
gress. He never reconciled himself to the use of the word 
‘*federal’’ instead of ‘‘national’’ and felt that the national 
principle applied to the government, the Constitution, the 
courts, the army, ete. He pointed out that the debt of the 
country was always national, and as ‘‘liberty and equality 
are more than dollars and cents, they should be national 
also and enjoy the same security.’’ ® 

Jefferson himself could not have been a firmer believer 
in the principles of the Declaration of Independence than 
Sumner, and he found in its equality of rights and brother- 
hood of all men the foundations for his arguments, appeals 
and ambitions in regard to the Negro. From the first Sum- 
ner never failed to declare the Declaration of Independence 
the guiding precept for all action. Not until late in life did 
he stoop to political expediency except when such action 
promised to work advantageously in the cause of freedom 
and the rights of the Negroes. The desire nearest Sum- 
ner’s heart was universal freedom. In 1850 he declared, 
‘*Tn this cause I care not for the name by which I am called. 
Let it be Democrat or ‘Loco Foco’ if you please. No man 
in earnest will hesitate on account of a name. Rejoicing 
in associates from any quarter, I shall be found ever with 
that party which most truly represents the principles of 
Freedom.’’ *° 

Sumner’s election to the United States Senate in 1850 
by a combination of Free-Soilers and Democrats marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in American history. His 
election signalized the beginning of an organized political 


® Sumner, Works, V. 12, p. 192. 
10 Tbid., V. 2, p. 423. 
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movement in that body to restrict and finally abolish 
slavery. He was elected to wage war on that institution 
and as he entered the Senate, December 1, 1851, Henry 
Clay, the great compromiser, spoke his last words and 
walked out, never to return. 

The Senate which Sumner entered in 1850 was over- 
whelmingly proslavery in sentiment. Chase, of Ohio, and 
Hale, of New Hampshire, were the only members who 
voiced antislavery sentiment. It was expected by his 
friends that Sumner, once he had taken his seat, would 
launch immediately into debate against slavery, and his 
failure to do so caused much consternation among his 
more abolitionist supporters. Reports of the dissatis- 
faction at his course reached Sumner and caused him some 
anxiety, but he continued his silence until nearly the close 
of the session in 1852. Sumner seldom spoke except after 
careful and deliberate preparation and this his friends did 
not understand. 

His first speech on the question of slavery was delivered 
August 26, 1852, on his motion of an amendment to an im- 
pending bill, to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law.** Sumner 
had consistently refused to call or recognize this act as a 
law, preferring instead to speak of it as a bill. He con- 
demned the law because it denied the right of trial by jury 
to Negroes. Let us remember that Sumner never recog- 
nized that Negroes could be property, and therefore as 
persons they were subject to the same rights and privileges 
under the Constitution as white people. With this major 
premise the position which he held was perfectly logical. 
When his amendment came to a vote, it was lost, 47-4, 
Sumner, Chase, Hale and Wade of Ohio, who had recently 
entered the Senate, casting their votes favorably. 

This crushing defeat would have been sufficient to dis- 
hearten forever a less determined man, but Sumner was 
not discouraged. He had declared war on the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and he was not to be deterred. In a carefully 
prepared speech, delivered in the Metropolitan Theater in 

11 Congressional Globe, Appendix, pp. 1102-1113. 
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New York, May 9, 1855, he again turned his guns on this 
law, declaring that ‘‘the Fugitive Slave Bill, while it con- 
tinues unrepealed, must be made a dead letter—not by 
violence, not by any unconstitutional activity or interven- 
tion, not even by hasty conflict between jurisdictions—but 
by an aroused Public Opinion, which in its irresistible 
might, shall blast with contempt, indignation and abhor- 
rence all who consent to be its agents. Thus did our fa- 
thers blast all who became agents of the Stamp Act: and 
surely their motive was small compared to ours.’’ ” 

His famous speech, ‘‘The Crime Against Kansas,’’ de- 
livered in the Senate, May 19 and 20, 1856,’* needs only to be 
mentioned in passing. It is true that this speech provoked 
a storm of protest in the entire South and a large part 
of the North, leading to the violent assault upon him by a 
Representative Brooks, of South Carolina, for some sar- 
castic allusions to his distant relative, the Senator Butler, 
of the same State. Something of Sumner’s character may 
be gleaned from the remark made to a friend shortly after 
the assault, in which he justified his Kansas speech. 
‘‘There is a time for everything and when crime and crim- 
inal are thrust before us they are to be met by all the 
energies that God has given us—by argument, sarcasm, 
scorn and denunciation. The whole arsenal of God is ours: 
and I will not renounce one of the weapons—not one!’’ * 

Before the close of his first term in the Senate in 1857 
Sumner had gained a world-wide reputation by his fight 
against slavery. His name had become a household word 
in the United States, and it was either loved and praised or 
damned by millions of people. There was no doubt of his 
re-election to the Senate, and the terrible beating which 
he received at the hands of Brooks made it almost unan- 
imous. The political situation in Massachusetts was par- 
ticularly favorable to him. The Whig party which had 
opposed Sumner had practically dissolved in 1854, while 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in the same year 

12 Works, V. 4, p. 46. 


13 Congressional Globe, Appendix, pp. 529-543. 
14 Moorfield Storey, Charles Sumner, p. 139. 
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led to the fusion of those Whigs and Democrats who op- 
posed the repeal, with the Free-Soilers, which fusion soon 
came to be known as the Republican party. By 1856, the 
Know-Nothings, to whom Sumner never took kindly, had 
also dissolved and most of them went into the Republican 
party. There was no organized opposition toward Sumner 
and in his re-election he received the unanimous support of 
the Senate, and 333 of the 345 votes cast in the House, of 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

Sumner’s physical disability, as a result of the Brooks 
assault, kept him out of his seat in the Senate almost con- 
tinually until Congress met in December, 1859. Much of 
these three and one-half years he spent in travel in Europe, 
attempting to regain his health. Success attended his ef- 
forts and, once more in the Senate, he took up where he 
left off in his fight for the Negro and prosecuted it with 
increased vigor. 

In June, 1860, he upheld the right of petition of Negroes 
to the Senate on the ground that the right of petition was 
not a political matter, but a personal one, being simply the 
right to pray.” 

Soon after the Civil War started, emancipation claimed 
Sumner’s attention. In October, 1861, before the Massa- 
chusetts State Republican Convention at Worcester, he 
declared slavery to be the fundamental cause of the war, 
and became the leader in the struggle for emancipation by 
insisting that slavery should be struck down by every 
means at the command of the Government. This was the 
first open and public advocacy by an American statesman 
of emancipation, with Sumner again in the lead of the fight 
for the Negro.*7 Sumner was also the originator of the 
idea of constitutional emancipation which came about 
finally in the Thirteenth amendment.* Not only was he 
interested in large movements for freedom such as emanci- 
pation, but during the years of the war he continually 

15 Pierce, Sumner, V. 3, pp. 397, 402, 422-423, 515, 516. 

16 Works, V. 5, p. 177, notes on an undelivered speech. 


17 Haynes, Sumner, p. 249; Pierce, Sumner, V. 4, p. 43. 
18 Walter G. Shotwell, Life of Charles Sumner, p. 482. 
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strove for the equality of the Negro, his efforts being mani- 
fested in such questions as the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, rights of Negroes as witnesses in 
the courts of the District of Columbia and other national 
courts, rights of Negroes to be electors under the charter 
of the city of Washington, the admission of Negroes to 
practice before the United States Supreme Court, the 
equality of pay in the army among white and black soldiers, 
the charter of the street railway between Washington and 
Alexandria discriminating on account of color in the ecar- 
riage of passengers, and the Freedman’s Bureau Bill. 
Discouragement and delay met him on every hand, but 
sooner or later he saw all these proposals enacted into law. 

Some time before the war came to a close Sumner gave 
indication in a series of resolutions introduced into the 
Senate February 8, 1864, of what he thought should be the 
position of the Negro in the body of the electorate when the 
North had subdued the South. These resolutions, although 
they did not in specific terms refer to political suffrage, 
were the closest approach yet to that subject that Sumner 
had publicly uttered. In declaring that in the process of 
reconstruction a death blow should be struck slavery in 
both belligerent and non-belligerent regions, they outlawed 
slavery as being a disturber of the public welfare and in- 
compatible with republican government. They declared 
further that Congress should see that no ‘‘Rebel State is 
prematurely restored to its constitutional functions until 
within its borders all proper safeguards are established, so 
that loyal citizens, including the new made freedmen, can- 
not at any time be molested by evil-disposed persons.’’ *° 
This is the first reference to the Negroes as citizens and 
as citizens Sumner certainly presumed that they had the 
right of voting. These resolutions were never brought up 
in Senate. 

In March, 1864, a bill came before the Senate providing 
for a temporary government for the territory of Montana. 

19 Pierce, Sumner, V. 4, pp. 72, 179, 181, 183; Elias Nason, The Life and 


Times of Charles Sumner, pp. 280-281. 
20 Congressional Globe, 38th Congress, Ist session, p. 523. 
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Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, introduced an amendment to 
this bill stipulating among other things that ‘‘every free 
male citizen of the United States’’ should be entitled to 
vote and be eligible to hold office." Sumner’s support of 
this amendment is his first public expression in which he 
aimed directly at political rights for the Negro. Senator 
Johnson, of Maryland, said that the amendment was uncon- 
stitutional from the Dred Scott decision, as the term citizen 
was not applicable to the black man.” In reply to this 
statement Sumner definitely stated his opinion of the deci- 
sion and urged its nullification. ‘‘I take it that each branch 
of the government can interpret the Constitution for itself. 
I think that Congress is as good an authority in its inter- 
pretation as the Supreme Court, and I hope that in legisla- 
tion it will proceed absolutely without respect to a decision 
which has disgraced the country and ought to be expelled 
from its jurisdiction.’’** Nevertheless Sumner’s amend- 
ment failed of adoption, and his first battle for Negro 
suffrage failed. 

Sumner’s next fight for voting privileges for the Negro 
took place in May of the same year, 1864, and now for the 
first time Sumner would guarantee the right of the Negro 
to vote not merely on the presumption that he, as a free 
man, was entitled to it, because it was now apparent that 
that presumption would not be recognized by Congress and 
the States, but by the provision that there should be no dis- 
crimination in voting because of color or previous condition 
of servitude. Slavery had been abolished in the District 
of Columbia in the spring of 1862, but there had been ex- 
tended no right of voting to the Negro. To a bill before 
Congress to amend the city charter Sumner introduced an 
amendment which provided ‘‘that there shall be no exclu- 
sion of any person from the register on account of color,’’ 
and supported his action in several speeches in which he 
declared he would deem it his duty to vote against all prop- 
ositions creating any discrimination of color. He de- 
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nounced the fact that the amended charter provided for 
registration of persons who could not speak English yet 
excluded men because of their color.** This amendment 
also was defeated and Sumner’s second battle for Negro 
suffrage failed. 

But Sumner, if discouraged, was not dismayed. When 
Congress opened in December, 1864, the question of the 
rights of the Negro soon oceupied a prominent place in 
legislative discussions. In February, 1865, a bill came 
before the Senate for the admission of Louisiana under 
Presidential reconstruction. Sumner at once introduced 
an amendment providing that ‘‘this act shall not take effect 
except upon the fundamental condition that within the 
State there shall be no denial of the electoral franchise .. . 
on account of color.’?* Sumner declared that when loyal 
men both black and white recognized the Constitution of a 
new state then it would be republican in form and not be- 
fore. And a republican form of government in the mind 
of Sumner had come at this time to be one which followed 
implicitly the definition supplied by the Declaration of 
Independence along with the disfranchisement of all dis- 
loyal persons. 

Sumner for the first time linked up political expediency 
with the natural rights of the Negro to exercise the fran- 
chise when he declared in a series of resolutions, that ‘‘con- 
siderations of expediency are in harmony with the require- 
ments of the Constitution and the dictates of justice and 
reason, especially now when colored soldiers have shown 
their military value’’ and that ‘‘their ballots are needed 
against the subtle enemies of the union at home and that 
without their support at the ballot box the cause of human 
rights and of the Union itself will be in constant peril.’’ * 
Sumner’s amendment killed the bill for the admission of 
Louisiana, and it was never taken up again. 

Sumner opposed the Louisiana Bill not only because it 
failed to provide Negro suffrage, but because another tenet 
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of his political philosophy was involved in the origin of the 
act. Sumner did not believe in Presidential reconstruc- 
tion. He held that the President could not make States 
or constitutions or determine how they should be made. 
The power to admit States into the Union, and by conse- 
quence the power to readmit them, Sumner held, was vested 
in Congress where it was to be exercised by the concurrence 
of both chambers and with the approval of the President. 
All independent acts of reconstruction by the President, 
he declared, were provisional or temporary until they had 
received the sanction of Congress.*” Sumner certainly had 
in mind the fate of his basic principles of reconstruction, 
equality before the law and enfranchisement of the Negro, 
when he declared the right of Congress to carry out recon- 
struction as over against the President. 

In defeating the admission of Louisiana, Sumner ran 
counter to the wishes of President Lincoln. Such an act 
would have been sufficient to turn the whole force of the 
administration against its perpetrator if he were an aver- 
age individual. But not so in Sumner’s case. His influ- 
ence with the administration was great and especially so 
when Congress was in session. Lincoln might disagree 
with Sumner on reconstruction but he had great respect 
for him and often called him in consultation. 

After his defeat of the Louisiana Bill, the months imme- 
diately preceding and subsequent to Lincoln’s death and 
Johnson’s accession to the Presidency were the critical pe- 
riod in Sumner’s fight for the rights of the Negro. He 
knew that to win favorable Congressional action he must 
win public opinion to his cause. By this means he also 
hoped to obtain Presidential approval. He believed this 
possible with Mr. Lincoln, whom he thought agreed with 
him fundamentally and only hesitated because of public 
sentiment. lLincoln’s tragic death forced Sumner to a new 
line of policy. Johnson’s Proclamation of May 29, 1865, 
prescribing for the reconstruction of Tennessee, and ex- 
cluding Negroes from the franchise for a constitutional 
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convention,” following upon his refusal to come out defi- 
nitely for Negro suffrage, convinced Sumner that if he 
would carry his fight to a successful conclusion, it must be 
done without the President’s approval and in spite of him. 
The New York Herald, in an editorial entitled ‘‘The Chase- 
Sumner Political Movement—Social War Threatened,’’ ac- 
cused Sumner of attempting to gain control of Johnson’s 
official policy to win his aid in carrying on his fight for 
Negro suffrage and, failing to accomplish his purpose, set 
himself in opposition to the President.” 

The question of reconstruction was the all-absorbing 
topic of public concern when Congress assembled in Wash- 
ington early in December, 1865. The political and civil 
rights of the Negro in one form or another almost con- 
stantly occupied the attention of the House and Senate. 
What action Sumner would take in view of the obvious 
inability of Johnson and himself to meet on common ground 
was of great concern. Johnson’s stand on the Negro ques- 
tion was not one of hostility, but he believed that Sumner’s 
policy would lead to injurious results for both races and to 
the advantage of neither.*°° Many in both branches of 
Congress feared that Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens and 
a few of like mind on the Negro question would embroil 
the Senate with the President and make it impossible to 
arrange matters satisfactorily to the great mass of the peo- 
ple in all the states. But Sumner did not long leave the 
people in darkness as to his course. He continued his 
fight for suffrage for the Negro in the District of Columbia, 
but the reception of his bill was almost as hostile as that 
of similar bills which he had introduced before. Delays 
and postponements greeted his efforts to have the bill acted 
upon, and it was not passed until January 7, 1867. On 
January 5, 1866, Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, introduced a 
measure known as the Civil Rights Bill, securing the right 
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of the Negro to sue and testify in court, which passed April 
9, of the same year, after a strenuous advocacy by Sumner. 

An attempt also was made to settle the franchise ques- 
tion in the Southern states by a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. Had this amendment, originating in the 
lower House and known by the name of its sponsor, Mr. 
Blaine, of Maine, been successful, it would have defeated 
in toto the long fight which Sumner had made for the en- 
franchisement of the Negro. It proposed in language dif- 
ferent from that later incorporated in the Fourteenth 
amendment that Representatives should be apportioned 
among the States according to numbers and that whenever 
the election franchise should be denied by any State on 
account of race or color all persons thereby affected should 
be excluded from the basis of representation.** The vari- 
ous States were left the judges of the qualifications of their 
voters, and the non-enfranchisement of the Negro by the 
Southern States would have been the logical consequence 
of this mild law regulating state elections. 

Sumner opposed the amendment with all his strength, 
arguing that it admitted the idea of the inequality of rights 
founded on race and color. He went further and declared 
that the amendment was a new form of concession to State 
Rights and that it ‘‘petrified in the Constitution the 
wretched pretention of a white man’s government.’’ Sum- 
ner saw in this proposal the installation in office of ‘‘Reb- 
els’’ to govern loyal citizens. Maintaining further that it 
was a compromise of human rights, he protested that in 
such compromises human rights had been completely 
abandoned. 

During the later part of April, Mr. Fessenden, from the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction, reported a bill ‘‘to 
provide for restoring to the States lately in insurrection 
their full political rights.’’ ** Sumner immediately intro- 
duced an amendment to prevent discrimination in the 
elective franchise to Negroes. The amendment was 
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printed and effectually killed the bill as it was never called 
up again. 

Measures were also offered at this session for the 
admission as States the territories of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. Sumner insisted that these territories should not 
be admitted until provision was made in their constitutions 
that there should be no denial of the electoral franchise 
or of any other rights on account of race or color, but that 
all persons should be equal before the law. He failed in 
his demand in regard to Nebraska, but Johnson vetoed the 
bill of admission. In the next session of Congress, Ne- 
braska was admitted but only after the suffrage provision 
had been incorporated. A similar provision in the bill for 
the admission of Colorado passed both Houses of Congress 
but was vetoed by the President and failed of passage over 
his objections. 

During the debate on the Colorado Bill an interesting 
little sidelight occurred which will help us to appreciate 
Sumner’s love of principle against political expediency. 
Being reminded that the admission of Colorado would cre- 
ate two more votes which the Republicans badly needed in 
the Senate, he replied, ‘‘If I were about to pronounce the 
last words that I could ever utter in this chamber, I would 
say to you, Senators, do not forget that right is always the 
highest expediency. You can never sacrifice the right with- 
out suffering for it.’’ * 

Sumner’s efforts were applicable to all measures coming 
before Congress which dealt with the rights of the Negro. 
Hostility to his measures by public opinion outside Con- 
gress, even within his own party,** and the opposition of 
his colleagues in the Senate, had no effect upon him. The 
Black Codes of the South only increased his demands that 
Congress provide for the protection of the rights of the 
Negroes. Insisting always upon the equal title of all to 
the rights enjoyed by white citizens, Sumner would have 
Congress act directly to provide such rights. He pressed 
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for ‘‘appropriate legislation,’’ declaring that Congress en- 
joyed plenary powers from the Constitutional amendment 
prohibiting slavery. To the charge that his action could 
only lead to a social war, he turned a deaf ear. To crit- 
icism of himself for demanding suffrage fc. Negroes, Sum- 
ner replied that their loyalty with ignorance was better 
than the education without loyalty of the other class.” 

Gradually drifting into irreconciliable positions, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Congress found little common ground 
for action on the question of reconstruction when Congress 
came together in December, 1866. Although Johnson prob- 
ably represented the sentiments of the great majority of the 
white people when he declined to declare for Negro suffrage, 
‘‘radical’’ leaders in both houses of Congress, seizing upon 
the favorable results of the last election as a pledge by the 
electorate, were determined to thwart the actions of the 
President and bring reconstruction in general and the 
franchise for the Negro in particular under their control. 
Sumner realized that Presidential reconstruction meant 
the delay, if not the defeat, of his suffrage fight. In the 
ensuing few months Johnson’s reconstruction plans were 
ignored, and Sumner continued his fight to obtain favorable 
action for the Negroes through Congressional legislation. 

His efforts were early directed toward the House bill 
which prohibited the denial of the franchise in the Terri- 
tories on account of color or race, and on January 9, of the 
following year, saw the Senate pass favorably upon the 
proposal. This act was allowed to become a law without 
the President’s signature. 

The principle of Negro suffrage, receiving from Con- 
gress its second sanction in two days, the franchise bill for 
the District of Columbia having passed on January 7, was 
now more firmly recognized than at any previous time 
in Sumner’s long battle in behalf of the Negro. His 
constant insistence upon the political equality principle, 
evident in his course on the Louisiana, Nebraska and 
Colorado bills, tended gradually to advance the cause 
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of the Negro. He had carried on a campaign of educat- 
ing public opinion and even if his methods were not 
always conducive to the most friendly relations, he, never- 
theless, had forced his colleagues in the Senate to give him 
their support. 

With the advent upon the stage of the plan of congres- 
sional reconstruction, Sumner saw his opportunity to gain 
recognition in the Southern States of his equality principle 
which had been accepted by Congress for the Territories 
and the District of Columbia. When the Military Recon- 
struction bill came before the Senate no provision had been 
made for Negro suffrage. Although bitterly opposed to a 
military instead of a civil reconstruction, Sumner was will- 
ing to accept the plan before Congress if the principle of 
political equality were inserted. For some time it ap- 
peared that he would be unsuccessful as his efforts to 
incorporate such a provision received no attention. De- 
spairing of success by the usual methods of legislative pro- 
cedure, Sumner gave notice that he would appeal to the 
caucus, which he did, pointing to the New Orleans riots as 
evidence of the necessity for protection for the freedmen. 

Here by a vote of 15 to 13 suffrage was granted to the 
Negro for the choice of constitutional conventions. The 
new Constitutions were to contain political equality provi- 
sions, and the Negroes might vote on their ratification.* 
The Military Reconstruction Act became a law March 2, 
1867, despite the President’s veto. 

His success in incorporating the suffrage provision in 
the act of March 2, was the source of much satisfaction to 
Sumner. The vote of the caucus seemed definitely to settle 
the question of the suffrage in favor of the Negro. Sum- 
ner’s long battle seemed ended and he could point with 
just pride to his victory. This Act contained the specific 
provisions in regard to the suffrage, which Sumner had 
sponsored before in various resolutions and the Nebraska 
and Colorado bills, while the debates on such proposals as 
the Blaine amendment and the Louisiana Admission Bill 
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indicate his opposition to everything which did not recog- 
nize the principle of political equality. Sometime before, 
Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, made a remark in connec- 
tion with another bill which is indicative of the influence 
which Sumner exercised in the Senate and the tenacious- 
ness with which he fought for his principles. ‘‘I am sur- 
prised that any Senator should oppose the proposition of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (in this case, a bill to 
prevent exclusion of witnesses on account of color in the 
courts of the United States), for we all know that eventu- 
ally it will be adopted. The objection as to its suitability 
or proper connection with the measure, is but an objection 
of time. No gentleman can question that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will eventually carry his proposition.’’ * 
Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, said in 1868, ‘‘he (Sum- 
ner) had not only educated but Sumnerized the Senate.’’ *° 
Buckalew, a Democrat, in referring to Sumner as ‘‘the 
pioneer of agitation in the Senate,’’ remarked that Sum- 
ner’s measures, when made, were criticized by all his col- 
leagues ‘‘but were supported by them the next year with 
a greater zeal and vehemence than his.’’ * 

Attention must be given to another provision of the 
act of March 2. Sumner had vigorously insisted that all 
‘*Rebels,’’ as he called them, should specifically be disfran- 
chised and prevented from taking any part in the formation 
of the new governments. Although the act as passed did 
except from voting all who were politically disabled for 
participation in the war, Sumner declared that it did not 
require that anybody should be disfranchised. He held 
that the whole question was left up to the existing govern- 
ments which, he feared, would ‘‘leave the door wide open.”’ 
Under such circumstances Sumner believed that the new 
governments would not be put into ‘‘loyal hands,’’ and the 
purpose of the provision for Negro suffrage would be 
defeated by the fact that the machinery and motive power 
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of the governments then in existence were under disloyal 
control.* 

During the debate on the disfranchisement proposal a 
passage took place between Sumner and Senator Sherman, 
of Ohio, which is interesting as illustrating Sumner’s fre- 
quent indulgence in irony to emphasize his point. Not 
enthusiastic over his insistence that the ‘‘Rebels’’ be for- 
bidden the suffrage, Sherman remarked that he thought 
Sumner should be satisfied with the political equality prin- 
ciple. Sumner then reminded Sherman how tardily he had 
been in advancing to a favorable position on Negro suf- 
frage. And in the future as he continued to advance Sum- 
ner told Sherman that he expected him to continue to 
follow.** 

During the summer session, 1867, Sumner brought up 
the question of Negro suffrage in another manner when 
he introduced into the Senate a measure which would secure 
the franchise throughout the United States by Congres- 
sional action. Feeling the necessity for the vote of the 
Negro to insure the success of the Republican party at the 
polls, he wanted to settle the matter before the Presidential 
election of 1868. In the Northern States and especially 
in the Border States, he had declared that without Negro 
suffrage the Republicans could not hope to win the elec- 
tion.*“* Sumner now looked to the perpetuation of the 
power of the Republican party, and the question of the 
franchise for the Negro was to be the means by which such 
ascendancy might be maintained. Expediency and justice 
were linked together. 

Confronted with the question of the constitutionality of 
such a measure earlier, Sumner declared it would be consti- 
tutional because it ‘‘concerns the rights of citizenship and 
this subject is as essentially national as the army or the 
navy.’’** He also declared the proposal would be consti- 
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tutional under the Thirteenth and Fourteenth amendments, 
convinced that if, thereby, Congress could pass a Civil 
Rights Act, it could pass a political rights act, each being 
appropriate to enforce the abolition of slavery.** Sum- 
ner’s initiative for such a bill created little response, and 
his proposition never came to a vote. 

By 1868 it was quite apparent that the political rights 
of the Negro needed more than the Fourteenth amendment 
to protect them in their exercise. The power of regulating 
the franchise and prescribing voting qualifications was re- 
served to the States. Acting under this right, the Southern 
States began discrimination on the grounds of race and 
color which defeated entirely the application of Sumner’s 
primary principle of reconstruction. 

Declaring that the National Government must regulate 
the elections of States which deprived Negroes of the right 
to vote, Sumner turned to Madison in the Virginia conven- 
tion for ratification of the Constitution to prove the consti- 
tutionality of such action. Presuming that some States 
might regulate the elections on the principles of equality 
and others might regulate them otherwise, Madison be- 
lieved that ‘‘should the people of any State by any means 
be deprived of the right of suffrage, it was judged proper 
that it should be remedied by the General Government.’’ * 

Sumner pointed out that admitting that a State might 
make regulations, it could not follow by any rule of logic or 
law that under this power a State could disfranchise a 
whole race. ‘‘The pretention is too lofty. No such enor- 
mous prerogative can be wrung out of any such moderate 
power.’’ * 

Some months later, with the situation still very unfavor- 
able for the Negro, Sumner declared that in the name of 
State Rights slavery in all its various forms was being up- 
held. Insisting that social and political caste was being 
created in the South, he continued, ‘‘The old champions 
reappear under other names and from other States, crying 
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out, that, under the National Constitution, notwithstanding 
its supplementary amendments, a state may deny political 
rights on account of race or color and thus establish that 
violent institution . . . an Oligarchy of the skin.’’*® Sum- 
ner held that a qualification is something that can be ac- 
quired while color is a physical condition, divinely affixed. 
Contending that if the prescribed qualifications were color 
of the hair or of the eyes, all would see their absurdity, he 
maintained that ‘‘it is none the less absurd when it is the 
color of the skin.’’ © 

This controversial state of the suffrage question led to 
continued agitation, on the part of Sumner for an act by 
Congress declaring universal manhood suffrage, and from 
other quarters for a constitutional amendment guarantee- 
ing the Negro’s right to vote. Sumner’s proposal for 
Congressional action did not receive much favor as there 
was doubt as to the power of Congress to pass such an act. 
Also it was argued that a Constitutional amendment would 
be more permanent in character than an act of Congress. 
Having no anxiety about the power of Congress to take 
action, Sumner opposed an amendment as possessing the 
disadvantages of delay and uncertainty and was liable to 
provoke local strife. He feared the action of the State 
legislatures on such an amendment and pointed out that by 
a Congressional act, ‘‘the Democratic party will have no 
puddling-stick with which to stir the bubbling mass.’’ ™ 

When it seemed certain that a suffrage amendment 
would be passed Sumner introduced a substitute, a more 
elaborate explanation of the Fifteenth amendment as finally 
approved. Besides providing that violations of the law 
should be in the hands of the district courts of the United 
States, it granted the right of suit at law to anyone unlaw- 
fully deprived of the right to vote.** This proposal was 
rejected, and the Fifteenth amendment passed Congress. 
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Sumner’s fears at such an amendment were proved ground- 
less by its acceptance by the States and promulgation 
within a year after receiving Congressional approval. His 
gratification at the result was boundless. 

With the ratification of the Fifteenth amendment Sum- 
ner’s long fight for Negro suffrage came to a successful 
close. While he was battling valiantly for political equal- 
ity, he realized that the civil rights of the Negro must also 
be secured through legislative action, since there was no 
more indication that these rights would be recognized than 
those of a political nature. Like all guod reformers he 
did not believe that his work was complete until every prin- 
ciple for which he struggled had received the force of law 
and carried with it adequate means for effective enforce- 
ment. We have already seen some evidence of Sumner’s 
interest in the Civil rights of the Negro. Let us now turn 
to this second principle of his policy for a more definite 
explanation. 

Sumner’s Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, so-called be- 
cause it was intended to expand the principle of the Trum- 
bull Civil Rights Act of 1866, whereby Negroes were per- 
mitted to sue and testify in court, was first introduced in 
the Senate May 13, 1870. Briefly, this bill provided for 
equal rights for Negroes on all common carriers, whether 
on land or water, in hotels, inns, theatres and other places 
of public amusement, churches, cemeteries, schools and 
other public institutions authorized and supported by law. 
Negroes were given the rights of jurors and fines and pen- 
alties were provided for infringements on the law, the juris- 
diction of these offences being placed in the hands of courts 
and officers of the United States. All State laws in viola- 
tion of this bill were to be annulled and repealed. Re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, it was reported unfa- 
vorably July 7, and was postponed indefinitely. The same 
fate awaited it when it was again introduced January 20, 
1871. Brought before the Senate once more at the opening 
of the next Congress, March 9, of the same year, the Civil 
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Rights Bill received the same cold reception, but Sumner 
demanded that it be given consideration. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain the measure. 

Basing the constitutionality of his bill on the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth amendments, he denied the contention of 
Senator Morrill, of Maine, that ‘‘the exercise of this power 
on the part of Congress would be a palpable invasion of 
the rights of the people of the States in their purely do- 
mestic relations.’’** To the objection that his proposal 
was one of society instead of rights, Sumner replied that 
this was clearly a misrepresentation. To the objection that 
separate accommodations provided for Negroes constituted 
a substitute for equality in the nature of an equivalent, he 
maintained that there was no equivalent for equality.” A 
few months later he declared in a letter addressed to a 
national convention of Negroes at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, that ‘‘ . . . It is not enough to provide separate ac- 
commodations for colored citizens, even if in all respects as 
good as those of other persons. Equality is not found in 
any pretended equivalent, but only in equality; in other 
words, there must be no discrimination on account of 
color.’’ °° 

Prevented from coming to a vote in that session of 
Congress by the adoption of a resolution limiting legis- 
lative action to an enumerated list of subjects, upon which 
the Civil Rights Bill was denied a place, Sumner renewed 
his efforts when the next session opened in December. An 
Amnesty Bill, removing legal and political disabilities 
which had been imposed upon Southerners for participa- 
tion in the war, came before Congress. Sumner moved as 
an amendment to the proposal his Civil Rights Bill and 
early in 1872 his amendment was adopted, but both bills 
were lost when the Senate failed by a vote of 33 to 19 to 
give the Amnesty measure the required two-thirds major- 
ity. 
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The attitude of a large number in the Senate on Sum- 
ner’s Civil Rights Bill is probably best illustrated by the 
action of that body on the night of May 21, 1872. The Ku- 
Klux Act was under consideration in the Senate, and the 
Senate entered upon a night session in order to obtain a 
vote on the proposal. Sumner, ill and greatly fatigued, left 
the Senate Chamber, and in his absence, on the motion of 
Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, his Civil Rights Bill was 
taken up and passed. Hearing of the action, Sumner 
rushed to the Senate, but he was too late, and his motion for 
reconsideration was rejected. The bill as passed was bar- 
ren. It made no allusion to schools, institutions of learn- 
ing, churches, cemeteries or jurors, and showed evidence in 
its structure of hasty and ill-advised action.*’ The House 
did not consider it and the incident was closed. 

Illness kept Sumner from the Senate most of the time 
for the next year and a half and no other Senator evidenced 
any enthusiasm for his measure. Consequently the pro- 
posal slumbered peacefully, and many Senators, who did 
not want to go on record on the question, rested more easily 
during Sumner’s long absence. 

Returning to his seat in the Senate when Congress met 
in December, 1873, Sumner once more brought forward his 
Civil Rights Bill. The clause relative to churches was 
missing, out of regard for the sentiment expressed by the 
Senate in a vote during discussion on the bill in January, 
1872.°° It was felt that an attempt to establish civil equal- 
ity in the churches was in violation of the established prin- 
ciple of freedom in religious worship. Not before January 
27, of the following year, did the Senate consider the bill, 
and then its fate was a third reference to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

No one more readily realized than Sumner himself that 
he was fast approaching the close of his life. Worn out by 
his long and close attention to duty, the fate of his Civil 
Rights Bill bore heavily upon him in his last days. He 


57 Congressional Globe, 42d Congress, 2d session, p. 3734. 
58 Works, V. 14, p. 465. 
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would be willing to retire and feel that his battle for Negro 
rights had ended successfully if only the Civil Rights Bill 
received legislative approval. Just before his death, he 
implored his old friend, Judge Hoar, to take care of the 
bill. It became a law but Sumner did not live to know. 
He died March 11, 1874. 

Passing the Senate May 22, the bill was sent to the 
House. Here a minority was successful in frustrating ef- 
forts to take it up. Shortly after, February 3, 1875, a 
House Committee framed a Civil Rights Bill, which, when 
it finally came to a vote on February 14, contained no provi- 
sion guaranteeing equality in cemeteries, common schools, 
public institutions of learning and national agricultural 
colleges. The Senate passed the act February 27, and 
March 1, President Grant gave it his approval. 

As passed, the bill applied equal rights only to inns, 
public conveyances, theatres and other places of public 
amusement and juries of both state and national courts." 

We need only mention that the act was later declared 
by the United States Supreme Court to be unconstitutional 
on the grounds that it was an infringement on the rights of 
the people of the States in their domestic interests. The 
result had been predicted by Senator Morrill, but in his 
enthusiasm Sumner often overlooked such considerations 
as the Constitution. 

Grimké, in his biography of Sumner, says, ‘‘Such a 
champion of freedom, as was Sumner, the crisis required. 
God made one American statesman without moral joints 
when he made Charles Sumner.’’® Sumner was an in- 
flexible and uncompromising champion of Negro rights. I 
think no one will doubt his sincerity. He labored faith- 
fully in what he considered his duty. Never accepting an 
adverse answer to his demands, he fought for principle 
with a persistence that commands our admiration. Emer- 
son spoke of him as being the ‘‘conscience of the Senate.’’ ™ 

59 Statutes at Large, V. 18, Part 3, pp. 335-336. 


60 Archibald H. Grimké, The Life of Charles Sumner, p. 218. 
61 Storey, Sumner, p. 431. 
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To Sumner, as much as to Lincoln, the Negro owed his 
freedom in 1865. There is an opinion, however, that upon 
Sumner’s shoulders must rest much of the responsibility 
for the political disfranchisement and social ostracism of 
the Negroes in the South today. His demand for a politi- 
eal and social revolution at the close of the war was un- 
equivocally opposed to Southern traditions with the force 
of acentury’s acceptance behind them. Although tempora- 
rily successful with the support of the armed forces of the 
nation, once that assistance was withdrawn, the Negro was 
soon dispossessed of everything for which Sumner had 
fought so many years. Sumner, so many people think, was 
too good a friend of the Negro and he did not realize it. 
‘Other thinkers, especially the Negroes themselves, do not 
thus estimate his services. 

Cart M. FRasure 








ABOLITIONIST LITERATURE IN THE MAILS. 
1835-1836 


The question of abolitionist literature in the mails is 
one of great importance because it presented a new phase 
of the slavery question and brought to the front a contest 
over fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The compromise of 1820 was supposed to settle once for 
all the question of slavery, and all parties were satisfied; 
but in 1830 this question came to the front again when a 
group of men demanded that slavery should be abolished 
immediately and unconditionally. They set about to ac- 
complish this object by circulating newspapers, books, and 
pamphlets, the purpose of which was to show the horrors 
of the institution and to develop sentiment against it. 
These papers were to be sent through the mails to arouse 
the people to a realization of the evils of the institution. 
The post office had been established to insure the circula- 
tion of the mails. 

This circulation of attacks on a Southern institution 
was opposed by that section as an interference with their 
domestic affairs. The slaveholders considered their Ne- 
groes as property which neither the Federal Government 
nor the friends of the Negroes had a right to destroy by 
inciting them to insurrection. And lastly, they opposed 
such use of the mails because they thought that it made the 
national government an agent of the abolitionists who were 
doing so much to the detriment of the slaveholding section. 
The South demanded, then, that these papers be excluded 
from the mails and that these agents disseminating such 
information be punished. 

The free States, though not as much opposed to the 
abolitionist as the slaveholding States, seriously objected 
to the effort; but they could find no way legally to punish 
such abolitionists. Yet, the American people had declared 
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themselves dedicated to the freedom of speech and the 
press. They were willing to endure and forbear certain 
objectionable conditions that this sacred privilege might 
be preserved. Thus the question became one of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and its interpretation by 
the different interests concerned. 

The unusual fear aroused by the circulation of attacks 
on slavery was due to the fact that abolitionists had come 
forward with a new program which demanded immediate 
and unconditional emancipation of the slaves. The leader 
of this movement was William Lloyd Garrison, the editor 
of the newly founded abolitionist paper, the Liberator. He 
gives the principles of this new doctrine in the pages of 
his paper when he says, ‘‘Our country is the world, our 
countrymen are mankind.’’* Later, in an address which 
he published and spread broadcast, he says, ‘‘I am aware 
that many object to the severity of my language but is there 
not a cause of severity? I will be as harsh as truth, as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not wish 
to think, or speak, or write with moderation.’’ 

Along with Garrison’s statement the American Anti- 
Slavery Society gave its principle as follows: 


1. We shall organize Anti-Slavery Societies, if possible, 
in every city, town and village in our land. 

2. We shall send forth agents to lift up the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty and rebuke. 

3. We shall circulate unsparingly and extensively Anti- 
Slavery tracts and periodicals. 

4. We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the cause 
of the suffering and the dumb. 

5. We shall aim at a purification of the churches from 
all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

6. We shall encourage the labor of freedmen rather than 
that of slaves by giving preference to their produc- 
tions. 

7. We shall spare no exertions nor means to bring the 
whole nation to a speedy repentance. 


1 Garrison’s Garrison, Vol. I, p. 219. 
2 Wilson, Rise and Fall of Slave Power, p. 257. 
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To help in this undertaking, George Thompson, an Eng- 
lishman, was brought to America. He had played a large 
part in the abolition of slavery in England. Lord 
Brougham, in speaking of emancipation in English terri- 
tory and to whom the honor was due, said: ‘‘I rise to take 
the crown of this most glorious victory from every other 
head, and place it upon the head of George Thompson. He 
has done more than any other man to achieve it.’?’ How- 
ever much Lord Brougham thought of Thompson, the same 
opinion was not held in America as has already been 
brought out. Thompson did a great deal of speaking in 
this country and was a big factor in this new movement. 

Another step in this new effort was an appeal to the 
public for funds to carry on the project. In June, 1835. 
Garrison sent out a pamphlet setting forth the needs of the 
Inberator and the cause of the Anti-Slavery Society. At 
the same time, he urged the raising of thirty thousand dol- 
lars to multiply agents, societies, and periodicals and to 
provide for gratuitous distribution of anti-slavery publica- 
tions. According to the plan, the first week in each month 
a small folio paper, Human Rights, would be issued; the 
second week The Anti-Slavery Record, a small magazine 
with cuts; the third week The Emancipation, an enlarged 
sheet; the fourth week The Slave’s Friend, a juvenile mag- 
azine. All were to be struck off by thousands.* The re- 
sponse to the demand for the thirty thousand dollars was 
all that could be desired. The New England Anti-Slavery 
Society provided one half and the other half was quickly 
contributed by friends of the movement. 

The bold and harsh statements of Garrison, the call for 
money, and the ease with which it was secured meant only 
an attempt on the part of the North, as the South saw it, to 
destroy its property and to interfere unnecessarily with its 
rights, guaranteed by the Constitution. Thus we find an 
immediate response to the challenge of Garrison. John 
Tyler, in a speech in Gloucester County, Virginia, August 
22, 1835, before a large gathering of pro-slavery advocates, 


8 Garrison’s Garrison, Vol. I, p. 493. 
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said that when he held a prominent place in Washington 
two years before this Anti-Slavery Society was a mere 
handful of men who were the subject of ridicule from one 
end of this country to the other. Then they had two hun- 
dred and fifty societies and at a single meeting thousands 
were contributed promptly toward their scheme. He said: 
‘‘They have established numerous presses, four of which 
circulate from the city of New York. They have been kind 
enough to favor me with three of their publications through 
the mail. These papers were circulated gratuitously 
among us and at normal prices to actual subscribers.’’ * 

John Quincy Adams says of the effort of Garrison and 
the Anti-Slavery Society: ‘‘Anti-Slavery associations are 
forming in this country and England and they are already 
cooperating in concerted agency together. They have 
raised funds to support and circulate inflammatory news- 
papers and pamphlets gratuitously and they send multi- 
tudes of them into the southern country in the midst of 
swarms of slaves,’ which is causing great excitement and 
fermentation in all parts of the Union.”’ 

Objection came from various sources. In New York a 
number of Southern men met in Tammany Hall and passed 
a set of resolutions in which among other things they said 
whether slavery in our country be an evil or not it is a ques- 
tion belonging solely to the States in which it is tolerated, 
and whether it shall be abolished or continued is left solely 
to those States to determine. ‘‘The South,’’ said the me- 
morial, ‘‘cannot indulge any serious apprehension that the 
efforts of the abolitionists on the subject of slavery can 
ever affect public opinion even in the North and we rely 
with confidence on the intelligence of our Northern brethren 
to frustrate and defeat the mischievous schemes of design- 
ing demagogues and deluded fanatics.’’ ° 

There were other groups which did not have so much 
confidence in the people of the North. Georgia offered 

4Tyler’s Tyler, Vol. I, p. 576. 

5 Adams’s Memoirs, Vol. IX, p. 257. 

6 Niles Weekly Register, Vol. XLVII, p. 382. 

11 
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$5,000 for the person who would bring Garrison to that 
State to be judged for supposed crimes he had committed 
in Georgia.’ Alabama went still further when the grand 
jury of Tuscaloosa County returned a true bill against R. 
G. Williams, the editor of The Emancipator, a paper pub- 
lished in New York. He was accused of circulating within 
the State publications of a seditious character, tending to 
incite the slaves to insurrection and murder. The state- 
ment upon which Williams was indicted was: ‘‘God com- 
mands and all nature cries out that man should not be held 
as property. The system of making men property has 
plunged 2,500,000 of our fellow countrymen into the deep- 
est physical and moral degradation and they are every 
moment sinking deeper.’’* He was demanded as a fugitive 
from justice. The absurdity of this demand is apparent 
for Williams had never been in the State of Alabama and 
could not be a fugitive from justice. This is important 
only in showing that in reference to handling the mails the 
aggrieved States were trying to take matters into their 
own hands. 

The papers of the South expressed their opposition to 
the abolitionists by advocating a boycott of Northern trade 
to force the punishment of the disturbers of Southern 
tranquility. The Charleston Patriot said: ‘‘ We call the at- 
tention of our Southern merchants to the justice and pro- 
priety of extending their intercourse with Philadelphia. 
It is the only Northern city that has responded in proper 
spirit to the call of the South on the North for energetic 
action. Let non-importation agreements be entered into 
by proper combination among those engaged in the trade 
at the South, to cease all intercourse with places that show 
hostility or a criminal indifference to our rights and inter- 
ests. Let us encourage our friends and cease all communi- 
cation with our enemies. Let Lowell be among the first to 
be placed under the ban. Let us consume none of her 

7 Von Holst, Constitutional and Political History of the U. S., Vol. II, 


p- 114. 
8 Goodell, Slavery and Anti-Slavery, p. 414. 
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manufactures.’’® The Richmond Whig said: ‘‘There is 
every prospect and probability that the South will refuse 
intercourse with Northern cities which allow incendiary 
publications to be printed within their limits.’’*® In re- 
sponse to these suggestions Southern people formed non- 
intercourse associations in some cities. The New York 
Herald, speaking editorially, said that the question of in- 
cendiary publications is not a commercial but a political 
question and the non-intercourse agreements in the South- 
ern States were only a step toward separation. 

The abolitionists, in using the mail, believed that they 
were exercising a right given them to disseminate informa- 
tion, the purpose for which the post office was established. 
The right to publish their papers was guaranteed under 
the Constitution in its first amendment, the language of 
which is: ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the government for redress of grievance.’’ Besides 
this Federal protection upon which the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety depended, all the States had laws which guaranteed 
the freedom of the press and of speech.” 

® Niles Register, Vol. XLIX, p. 74. 

10 Ibid. 

11In Maine—‘‘ Every citizen may write and publish his sentiments on 
any subject being responsible for abuses of that liberty. No law shall be 
passed regulating or restraining the freedom of the press.’’ 

In Massachusetts—‘‘ The liberty of the press is essential to the security 
of freedom in a state. It ought not therefore be restrained in this common- 
wealth. ’’ 

In New Hampshire—‘‘ The liberty of the press is essential to the security 
of freedom in a state. It ought, therefore, to be inviolably preserved.’’ 

In Vermont—‘‘The people have a right to a freedom of speech and 
writing and of publishing their sentiments concerning the transactions of 
government, and therefore, the freedom of the press ought not to be re- 
strained.’’ 

In Connecticut—‘‘ Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects being responsible for the abuse of that liberty. 
No law shall ever be passed to curtail or restrain the liberty of speech or 
the press.’’ 
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These specific provisions in the Constitution of the 
United States and those of the various commonwealths 
show how firmly the idea of the freedom of speech was 
engrafted in the life of the people and how sacred they 
considered this fundamental right. Wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon settles and forms any kind of government he insists 
that the press shall be free and the right of distribution 
through the mails be maintained. With the Constitution 
and the State laws both guaranteeing the freedom of the 
press, the abolitionists felt safe and thus sent their papers 
through the mail. The post office offered an excellent 
agency to convey their propaganda to parts of the country 
where they could not appear in person. 

There were other people than abolitionists who felt 
that the South was helpless in prohibiting the distribution 
of ‘‘incendiary papers’’ in their midst. The Richmond 
Compiler, after citing the laws of all the states as well as 
the Federal law, said: ‘‘It can be seen that no law can ever 
be constitutionally passed for the purpose of restraining 
the fanatics of the North in their crusade against our 
right.’?** The Compiler had overlooked the fact that in 
America, sometimes results are secured in other ways than 
by constitutional means. 

The Southern States began to pass laws to protect their 
interests and keep out ‘‘incendiary literature.’’ South 
Carolina passed a law which made it a crime to be caught 
with abolitionist literature, the punishment for which was 
a fine of one thousand dollars and imprisonment for a year. 
The free Negro for the same offense was to be fined one 
thousand dollars for the first offense, for the second offense 

In New York—‘‘ Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects being responsible for the abuse of that right and 
no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge their liberty of speech or of 
the press.’’ 

In Alabama—‘‘ Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty.’’ 

Niles Register, Vol. XLIX, p. 236. Extracts from all the states are 
given by Niles. 

12 This extract from Niles shows what the Southern people thought on 
this question. 
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fifty lashes, and for third offense death.* Maryland passed 
in 1835 a law which declared it to be a high offense for any 
person to take part in printing or circulating any written 
matter which he knew would create discontent among the 
slaves.** The city council of Charleston offered one thou- 
sand dollars for the arrest of any person bringing incendi- 
ary publications to the city. Almost all States and cities 
in the South took similar action. 

There was a general feeling that even these laws passed 
in the South were not sufficient and that the Northern 
States ought to punish the abolitionist within their borders 
for ‘‘crimes committed against the Southern States.’’ The 
way this should be done, as Governor McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, put it, was that the Northern States should set 
forth a formal disclaimer by their legislature. The South 
Carolina legislature responded to the suggestion of its gov- 
ernor by sending a formal resolution to the Northern 
States demanding punishment of the abolitionists and the 
suppression of their societies.“ Georgia and Alabama fol- 
lowed the lead of South Carolina in demanding legislation 
against the abolitionists. In Virginia, Governor John Floyd 
was not sure that the abolitionist could be punished under 
the Federal law. He said, in his message to the legisla- 
ture: ‘‘They tell us there is no law under the Constitution 
to punish these crimes. If this is not checked it will soon 
destroy this union.’’?* Floyd further expresses himself as 
believing that these crimes might be punished under the 
common law. What the Federal law could not do the com- 
mon law may do. It would have been of interest to see 
what would have been the charge Governor Floyd would 
have placed against these men. 

The governors of the Northern States referred these 
resolutions of their sister States to their legislatures, in 
some cases demanding that they be not complied with, be- 

18 Henry, Slavery in South Carolina, p. 155. 

14 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, p. 224. 


18 Wilson’s Rise and Fall of Slave Power in America, Vol. I, p. 325. 
16 Floyd’s Diary, p. 161. 
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cause to do so would destroy liberty which should never be 
sacrificed. In Massachusetts the resolutions were sent to 
a special committee.’ Several hearings were held. The 
abolitionist leaders were called before the committee but 
nothing was done. In Rhode Island the special committee 
to which the subject was referred reported a bill in con- 
formity to the demands of the resolutions. The bill was 
defeated in the legislature. This was the fate in all the 
Northern legislatures. 

These people of the North, however, were opposed to 
the abolitionist, as the Northern press will show. The 
Northern press demanded that disturbers of the peace 
should be punished. William Sullivan published in Bos- 
ton a pamphlet in which he sets forth the hope that Massa- 
chusetts would declare the printing, publishing, and circu- 
lating of pamphlets on slavery and also the holding of 
meetings to discuss slavery to be indictable offenses and 
would provide punishment for them.** Leonard Wood, Jr., 
writing in the Literary and Theological Review, said, ‘‘The 
abolitionists were justly liable to the highest civil penalties 
and ecclesiastical censure.’’*® These views are extreme 
ones, but the fact that they could be advanced shows that 
in some ways they expressed public opinion. In spite of 
this demand by the press and the hatred of the abolitionist, 
the Northern legislatures would not consent to violate the 
right of free speech. 


IN THE SOUTHERN MAILS IN SPITE OF PROTEST 


While the defenders of the South were demanding legis- 
lation against the abolitionists they, nevertheless, continued 
to send their literature South. These papers were sent 
gratuitously through the mails in large numbers. When 
prices were charged they were largely nominal. Human 
Rights cost only twenty-five cents a year; The Anti-Slavery 
Record, one dollar and fifty cents a hundred; The Emancv- 


17 Gooddell, Slavery and Anti-Slavery, p. 420. 
18 Wilson, Rise and Fall of Slave Power in America, Vol. I, p. 322. 
19 Ibid. 
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pator, fifty cents a year; and The Slave’s Friend, one cent 
a copy.” 

The Norfolk Herald, of July 29, says: ‘‘A bundle of in- 
cendiary missiles came from the abolitionist pandemonium 
a few days ago. The whole of the twenty were mailed to 
free Negroes. The papers were filled with matter which is 
calculated to overthrow the structure of the South and ex- 
cite the slaves.’’ The Charleston Patriot, of the same date, 
said: ‘‘The steamer Columbia came this morning not only 
laden but literally overburthened with newspapers called 
the Slaveholder and Emancipator and two tracts entitled 
The Anti-Slavery Record and The Slave’s Friend for dis- 
tribution over the southwestern country.’’ And continu- 
ing, it said: ‘‘This is an abuse of the public’s mails. Let 
some measure be adopted by requiring those whose inter- 
ests are identical with ours in places where these papers 
and tracts are addressed to prevent their circulation within 
their limits.’’** The Patriot concluded by saying, ‘‘If the 
general post office was not at liberty to act it would be im- 
possible to answer for the security of the mails in the 
Southern States,’’ a suggestion which, unfortunately, the 
people of Charleston took to heart that same night, as we 
shall see later. The Augusta Chronicle carried an edi- 
torial notifying the people of that city of the presence of 
abolitionist literature in the mail.?* The South was being 
literally flooded with the publications of Garrison and his 
associates. 

The pro-slavery people began to take the law into their 
own hands and to do what the post office would not or had 
not done. In Philadelphia a bundle of these pamphlets 
were discovered on the wharf of that city. A group of 
citizens seized them and carried them to the middle of the 
Delaware and deposited them ‘‘for safe keeping.’’ *° 

In Charleston a meeting was called on the night of the 

20 Tyler’s Tyler, Vol. I, p. 675. In Tyler’s addresses before Gloucester 
meeting. 

21 Niles Register, Vol. 48, p. 402. 


22 Tbid. 
23 Schouler, History of the U. S8., Vol. IV, p. 217. 
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twenty-ninth of July in response to the suggestion made 
in the Patriot, as noted above, to take measures to cope with 
the objectionable mail. Nothing was done at the meeting. 
The lieutenant of the city guard, observing the temper of 
the people, advised them to go to their homes.** He hoped 
that by the next morning they would be more reasonable 
and they would not commit an act against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He promised them that the matter would receive 
consideration the next day. However, there were in the 
crowd some who could not wait until the next day. They 
went to the post office, removed the shutters by force, en- 
tered and seized the bags of abolition literature intended 
for the South and West. The plan was to burn the aboli- 
tionist mail at eight o’clock on the evening of the thirtieth 
of July with a public bonfire which the citizens might 
attend.” 

The mail was being detained everywhere as a means of 
coping with this flood of ‘‘incendiary papers.’’ Charles- 
ton gets more prominence in this matter because it refused 
to depend upon the postmaster to keep the papers but took 
the matter into its own hands. This seems to have been 
unnecessary and uncalled for and gives the right to use the 
mail more prominence than it deserves. Such an inflam- 
matory paper as the Charleston Patriot expresses the view 
that this action was premature, for the postmaster had 
already asked for instruction from his superior, Amos 
Kendall, Post Master General. The Patriot continues: 
‘‘If the answer had been that there was no authority to 
intercept the objectionable mail through our post office 
then in that case those States whose peculiar institutions 
are involved must take the law into their own hands. Ex- 
treme cases require extreme remedies. Whatever be done 
in this way let it be done in open daylight and on the high- 
way and that persons of responsibility and weight of char- 
acter be deputed to act in the name and for all the 
people.’’ *° 


24 McMaster, History of the People of the U. 8., Vol. VI, p. 275. 
25 Niles Register, Vol. XLVII, p. 403. 
26 Niles Register, Vol. XLVIII, p. 403. 
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The thing which the Patriot suggested happened in a 
very short time. On the fourth of August, a meeting was 
called and was presided over by the city intendant.*” This 
meeting appointed a committee of twenty-one to examine 
the question and also a vigilance committee whose business 
it was to meet every mail and accompany it to the post 
office and see that none of the objectionable papers be 
distributed. Another committee was appointed to make 
arrangements with the postmaster for the same purpose. 
This arrangement John Q. Adams calls the seizing of the 
mails by a mob of Southern gentlemen in cooperation with 
the postmaster.” 

The committee of twenty-one made its report in a set 
of resolutions in which it said, among other things, ‘‘We 
hold that slavery in all its forms is a domestic question.’’ 
In the same resolutions the aboliiionists were condemned. 
It was ordered that five thousand cf these resolutions 
should be printed and sent broadcast.® The city of 
Charleston was not only determined to intercept the mail 
but to let the world know the reason for its action. 

On the third of August, a similar meeting was called in 
Richmond, Virginia, to consider the welfare of the people 
of that State and to halt the flow of anti-slavery literature. 
A vigilance committee was appointed and there were 
adopted resolutions claiming, among other things, that it 
was the duty of the non-slaveholding States to pass laws 
to protect the commonwealth of Virginia in her rights. 
The postmaster general was asked to use all the power 
granted under the law to prevent the use of the mails for 
‘‘incendiary purpose.’’ *° 

Such meetings were held both in the North and in the 
South to pass resolutions calling upon the general post 
office to prevent the wholesale distribution of ‘‘incendiary 
literature.’’ There was an idea that the post office had 

27 Jervey, Robert Haynes and His Times, p. 379. 

28 Adams, Vol. IX, p. 254. 

29 This document consists of 12 resolutions. 


80 Niles Register, Vol. XLVIII, p. 445. Many grievances were put in 
these resolutions. 
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the power to exclude what it desired to exclude and thus 
the reason for so many resolutions to the postmaster gen- 
eral and the general post office. The slaveholding element 
and their sympathizers hoped to make the required law by 
a loose construction of the United States Constitution. 

The officials of the post office were doing all in their 
power to appease the people and at the same time obey the 
law. The postmaster at Charleston, one Huger, wrote to 
Postmaster General Kendall, on July 29, when he felt that 
trouble might occur.“ He had decided to detain objection- 
able mail until orders arrived from his superior. What 
happened while he waited we know already. On the 30th 
he wrote another letter to the postmaster general reporting 
the occurrence in Charleston as follows: 


Sir, it gives me great pain to inform you that my apprehensions 
yesterday for the safety of the mails have proven to be not without 
foundation. The excitement to which I allude was even greater 
than I had imagined and had taken possession of men of all parties 
and every grade of society. This outrage as fanatical and out- 
rageous as it is, has not been in my opinion perpetrated by any 
ignorant or infuriated rabble. I do not see how this could have 
been prevented. My mind is made up to do my duty to the de- 
partment, but it cannot be denied that this whole community is 
against me, though the respectable portion approve me in repro- 
bating the extravagance that has been committed.** 


In the midst of this difficulty, when definite orders were 
needed so that this public servant might do his duty, his 
chief replied on August 3, in a letter which gives no orders 
and evades the very question upon which Postmaster Huger 
desired information. The reply was: 


Sir, your letter of the 29th just received. You informed me 
that by steamboat mail from New York, your office had been filled 
with pamphlets and tracts upon slavery; that the public mind was 


81 Jervey, Robert Haynes and His Times, p. 379. This letter is not 
available but is inferred from the letter of postmaster general of the 30th. 
Jervey says the letter was sent. 

82 Jervey, Robert Haynes and His Times, p. 379. This letter gives a 
good idea of the confusion and excitement in Charleston. 
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highly excited upon the subject; that you doubt the safety of the 
mail and that you have determined as the wisest course to detain 
these papers: and you ask instruction from the department. Upon 
careful examination of the law I am satisfied that the postmaster 
general has no legal authority to exclude newspapers from the 
mails or prohibit their carriage or delivery on account of their 
character or tendency real or supposed. I am not prepared to 
direct you to forward or deliver the papers of which you speak. 


If only the postmaster general had stopped here, since 
he could give no advice, all would have been well, but he 
goes on to explain the nature of the post office and the pur- 
pose for which it was founded and concludes by setting in 
motion that dangerous doctrine, ‘‘The Higher Law.’’ He 
said: 


We owe an obligation to the laws but a higher one to the com- 
munities in which we live and if the former be prevented to destroy 
the latter, it is patriotism to disregard them. Entertaining these 
views I cannot sanction and I will not condemn the steps you have 
taken. Your justification must be looked for in the character of 
the papers detained, and the circumstances by which you are sur- 
rounded.*® 


The Postmaster General had said that the law was spe- 
cific that the papers were to be sent according to the Consti- 
tution and the postmaster had no other choice than to obey. 
The only way he could prevent the sending of these papers 
was to place the community above the constitution. It 
takes no stretch of the imagination to see what would hap- 
pen to such a government in which the community is 
placed above the central government. He had gone fur- 
ther than the states right men would go and every commu- 
nity was to determine its policy. 

The fact was that Postmaster General Kendall ap- 
proved the retention of the abolitionist literature by the 
local postmasters. He so framed his letter to the post- 


83 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, Vol. III, p. 586. Niles Register, Vol. 
XLVI, p. 448. This letter is the principle of Kendall’s action. In reply to 
the resolution from Petersburg, Virginia, he sent a copy of his letter to the 
Charleston postmaster. 
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master at Charleston as to approve his action. He used 
this letter as a model. When the postmaster at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, called on the Postmaster General to stop 
the objectionable literature, he answered by sending a copy 
of the letter which he had sent to Postmaster Huger. 

In New York we find Postmaster Gouverneur in trouble. 
The same day that Postmaster Huger wrote to Washing- 
ton asking for instruction, he wrote to his fellow worker in 
New York requesting that no more ‘‘incendiary literature’’ 
be sent until instruction be received from the general post 
office. Gouverneur, like Huger, used his own discretion 
and withheld the objectionable papers and asked the Post- 
master General for instruction. He also wrote the presi- 
dent and directors of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
on the seventh of August, saying: ‘‘ Entertaining full con- 
fidence that you will duly appreciate my sincere desire to 
reconcile a just discharge of my official duties with all the 
delicate considerations which are involved in the case pre- 
sented to me, I have respectfully to propose to you that 
the transmission of papers referred to be suspended until 
the views of the Postmaster General shall have been re- 
ceived.’’ ** With this letter was an enclosed copy of the 
Charleston postmaster’s letter. It was hoped that this 
letter from Charleston would show the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety the necessity for temporarily abandoning their use of 
the mails. 

On the seventh of August, Arthur Tappan, in reply to 
Postmaster Gouverneur’s letter, promised to place the re- 
quest before the executive committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. This he did the next day. The executive com- 
mittee passed the following: 


Resolved, that while we are desirous to relieve public officers 
from any unnecessary difficulty and responsibility, we cannot con- 
sent to surrender any of the rights or privileges which we possess 
in common with our fellow citizens, in regard to the use of the 
United States mail. 


84 Niles Register, Vol. XLVIII, p. 447. The correspondence ig printed in 
full in Ndes. 
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In reply to the Society’s resolution Postmaster Gou- 
verneur stated his reason for his actions, as follows: 


Placed as I was in a peculiarly delicate position; appealed to 
by an officer of the same department at a distance to lend my aid 
in preserving the public peace, securing the safe transmission of 
the important contents of that valuable branch of the mail depart- 
ment and arresting a course of excitement which could not fail to 
lead to the most disastrous results, I should not hesitate to adopt 
the course which, in my judgment the highest obligation imposed, 
had it even demanded in some degree a temporary ‘‘surrender of 
the Rights and Privileges’’ you claim to possess. 


He informed the Society that he assumed the responsibility 
for the action taken both before the law and his superior, 
the Postmaster General. 

There was no chance, then, that the rights which were 
guaranteed the abolitionists under the Constitution and the 
state laws would be maintained unless they resorted to the 
courts. Kendall, speaking of the affair several years later, 
says that the abolitionists thought the postmasters were 
within their rights in withholding ‘‘the incendiary litera- 
ture’’ from the mail, for they never sued them.” Whether 
we take the view expressed by Postmaster General Kendall 
or the other that the abolitionists felt they would lose in 
any court makes little difference. The abolitionists were 
depending upon moulding public opinion and such a pro- 
gram as a lawsuit was not calculated to bring more con- 
verts to the cause of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

On the twenty-second of August, the long waited for 
letter from Amos Kendall arrived in New York and, like 
his other communication to the Charleston postmaster, it 
gave no instructions at all. Among other things, he said: 
‘‘Ought the postmasters of the department by thrusting 
these papers upon the Southern states now, in defiance of 
their laws, to hasten a state of things deplorable? You 
prevent your government from being made the unwilling 
agent and abettor of crimes against the states which strike 

85 Kendall, Autobiography, p. 648. 
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at its very existence.** While following the principles 
which patriotism demands, you have made it possible to 
transmit the other papers with safety.’’ He admits in the 
same letter that the abolitionists have a right to distribute 
their papers in New York but, he says, that it does not 
follow that they have the same right in Louisiana or 
Georgia where this privilege is denied by state laws. Ken- 
dall, the Postmaster General, then made the Federal law 
effective only so long as it did not conflict with state laws. 
Then it must give way. This theory is all wrong, for Arti- 
cle VI of the United States Constitution says: ‘‘This con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 99 37 

In his letter to the New York postmaster and in his 
letter to The Morning Chronicle several years later, Ken- 
dall said that the United States had no right to circulate 
‘‘the incendiary literature’? where the state laws were 
against its circulation. With these views of the Post- 
master General so clearly in favor of the laws of the States, 
the wonder is why he did not give the order to retain the 
objectionable mail rather than leave it to the local post- 
masters to act as they saw fit. Such an order for retention 
would have been an easy matter. Jackson had already set 
forth the principle that public servants were to execute the 
law as they interpreted it and not as someone else saw fit 
to interpret it. John W. Burgess says the doctrine which 
the Postmaster General sets forth was nullification for it 
was the encouragement of the officers who were sworn to 
uphold the law to violate it.*® 


86 Niles Register, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 8-9. This is a very long letter and 
is of great importance for it gives Kendall’s reason for action. 

87 Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, p. 416. 

88 Kendall, Autobiography, p. 648. The letter was written in 1863 and 
he states his belief. 

89 Burgess, The Middle Period, p. 273. 
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There must be a reason for this indecision on the part 
of the Postmaster General backed by his superior, the 
President. As Parton has pointed out, this was not the 
Jackson of Nullification saying, ‘‘The federal laws they 
must be preserved.’’ The reason for this dangerous doc- 
trine of Kendall is evident when we realize the political 
conditions of the country. Jackson had selected Van Bu- 
ren as his successor as President of the United States. 
Kendall had been a member of the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet’’ and 
thus was well acquainted with the wishes of Jackson. To 
say that the papers must be sent because the law was 
specific would have lost the South for Van Buren to Cal- 
houn, who was making an effort to get control of that 
section to defeat the Jackson machine. On the other hand, 
to say that the government had no power to send the papers 
and that they would be retained in the post offices where 
they were deposited would have hurt Van Buren’s chances 
in the Northern States.*° These were the reasons for Ken- 
dall’s policy in thus handling the post office in this period 
of excitement. He had ceased to be the statesman and 
public servant to whom his subordinates could apply for 
instruction and had become the politician working for the 
salvation of his party. 

The argument was often made that the literature was 
being sent to the slaves and was thus causing them to be- 
come restless and discontented. The Anti-Slavery Society 
disclaimed any such intention as to stir up insurrection 
among the slaves. The slaves had not been addressed by 
anyone in the Anti-Slavery Society the management 
showed. They said: ‘‘We have not interfered unless by 
stirring the consciousness of men; we stand upon our con- 
stitutional rights.’’** Probably some of this literature did 
reach the slaves, but it is hard to see how much could reach 
them when, as the Anti-Slavery Society says none was 
addressed to them and the policy of the post office did not 
allow abolitionist literature sent to be distributed. It is 


40 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, Vol. III, p. 587. 
41 Niles Register, Vol. XLVIII, p. 456. 
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significant that the Anti-Slavery Society disavows re- 
sponsibility for this charge. It makes clear for us at this 
day the policy of the body on this point. 


THE CONTROVERSY IN CONGRESS 


The controversy over abolitionist literature in the mail 
was settled in the country at large by the middle of August. 
The abolitionists continued to put their papers in the mail, 
standing upon their constitutional right and the post- 
masters continued to detain and destroy them in sections 
where they were prohibited by the State laws. It was but 
natural that this question would be one with which the 
Twenty-Fourth Congress would be forced to deal. 

The Postmaster General called attention to this part of 
our domestic policy in his report to the President. He 
said: ‘‘A new question has arisen in the administration of 
this department. A number of individuals have estab- 
lished an association in the North and Eastern states and 
raised a large sum of money for the purpose of effecting 
the abolition of the slaves in the Southern states.’’*? He 
restated the arguments which were used in his letter to 
Postmaster Gouverneur that the citizens of one state had 
no right to do a thing which was denied to the citizens of 
another state; that is, a citizen of New York had no right 
to do a thing in Georgia which the law of Georgia denied 
to her citizens. The Postmaster General ignored the fact 
that the post office was under the Federal Government 
rather than under that of the States. He was willing to 
place the facts before Congress that it may determine 
whether legislation was necessary or not. The whole of 
his argument was that Congress had no right to interfere 
in the matter. It might make some regulations to restrain 
the papers but could not make any to force their distribu- 
tion. 

This subject came before Congress in another way on 
the seventh of December, when the President sent Congress 


42 Congressional Globe, Appendiz, 1835-1836. Niles Register, Vol. XLIX, 
p- 277. He devotes more than 1,000 words to this subject. 
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his seventh annual message. The section which refers to 
this subject was: 


In relation to the Post Office Department, I must also invite 
your attention to the painful excitement produced in the South by 
attempts to circulate through the mails inflammatory appeals ad- 
dressed to the passions of the slaves, in prints and in the various 
sorts of publications calculated to stimulate them to insurrection 
and to produce all the horrors of a servile war. There is doubt- 
less no respectable portion of our countrymen who can be so mis- 
led as to feel any other sentiment than that of indignant regret 
at conduct so destructive of the harmony and peace of the country 
and so repugnant to the principles of our national compact and 
to the dictates of humanity and religion. Our happiness and the 
prosperity essentially depend upon peace within our borders, and 
peace depends upon the maintenance in good faith of those ecom- 
promises of the Constitution upon which the union is founded. It 
is fortunate for the country that the good sense, the generous feel- 
ing and deep-rooted attachment of the people of the now slave- 
holding states, to the union and to their fellow citizens of the 
same blood in the South have given so strong and impressive a 
tone to the sentiments entertained against the proceeding of mis- 
guided persons who have engaged in these unconstitutional rights 
of the South, will be prompt to exercise their authority in suppress- 
ing so far as in them lies whatever is calculated to produce this evil. 

In leaving the care of other branches of this interesting subject 
to the state authorities to whom it properly belongs, it is neverthe- 
less proper for Congress to take such measures as will prevent the 
Post Office Department, which was designed to foster an amicable 
intercourse between all the members of the Confederacy from 
being used as an instrument of an opposite character. The gen- 
eral government to which the great trust is confided of preserving 
inviolate the relations created among the states by the Constitu- 
tion, is especially bound to avoid in its own action anything that 
may disturb them, I would, therefore, call the special attention of 
Congress to the subject and respectfully suggest the propriety of 
passing such a law as will prohibit under severe penalties the eir- 
culation in the Southern states through the mails of incendiary 
publications intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection.** 

48 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. III, p. 175. 
This section is given in full because of its importance in the discussion on 
the bill. 
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By the President’s message the controversy was for- 
mally introduced in Congress. This opened up a discus- 
sion which lasted several months. In the House, Bearde- 
ley, of New York, on the seventeenth of December, offered 
a resolution of twelve sections which disposed of the Presi- 
dent’s message. The ninth section made provision for 
sending that section dealing with ‘‘incendiary literature’’ 
to the committee on Post Office and Post Roads where it 
remained until the post office bill was reported. 

On the fourth of February Wise, of Virginia, arose to 
make an inquiry of the chairman as to when a report would 
be made on the incendiary publications.** Connors, the 
chairman, replied that he was not able to say, for the com- 
mittee was at work upon the question and would report 
when the majority of the committee so voted. 

On the fourth of February Ingersol asked the consent 
of the House to submit a resolution which provided for the 
printing of ten thousand copies of the report of the Senate 
Special Committee of which Calhoun was chairman. We 
shall hear more of this report later. This resolution was 
lost when the House refused to depart from its established 
policy.* 

On the twenty-fifth of March, Hall, of Vermont, sub- 
mitted a report from the committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads dealing with the President’s message on ‘‘in- 
cendiary literature.’’ This report was unusual in that it 
was a minority report before the majority report had been 
made. This was not received in the House because it was 
out of order.** These only efforts to bring the question of 
‘‘incendiary literature’’ before the House were failures. 
This shows how determined most of the members of the 
House were to keep out of this controversy. 

In the Senate things were different. John C. Calhoun, 
a prominent figure in that body, had a fixed opinion on the 
matter and had a definite plan for the desired relief. On 

44 Congressional Globe, 1835-1836, 1st session, p. 166. 

45 Ibid., p. 195. 


46 Congressional Globe, 1835-1836, 1st session, p. 291. These instances 
are given to show how the House acted. 
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the twenty-first of December Calhoun moved that as much 
of the President’s message as related to the transmission 
through the public mails of certain publications of ‘‘a dan- 
gerous tendency”’ be referred to a special committee.* 
Calhoun, in explaining his reasons for a special committee, 
said he considered the subject one of greatest impor- 
tance and one which required immediate and special atten- 
tion. There was another reason which he gave for his 
objection to the regular committee. The committee was 
made up of members from other sections than of the one 
most immediately concerned. There was only one South- 
ern member on the Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, its chairman. Senator King, 
of Georgia, said that he was as much interested in the sub- 
ject as any man on the floor of the Senate, but to send it to 
a special committee would be to give the subject more prom- 
inence than it deserved. He opposed the motion on an- 
other ground, that it showed disrespect for the regular 
committee to which the subject belonged. 

Senator Grundy, chairman of the committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads, did not agree with Senator Calhoun 
as to the advisability of submitting a report to the commit- 
tee as then constituted. He felt that the report would have 
more strength with the people if it came from a committee 
made up of members from other sections than the one most 
immediately concerned. He also made it plain that he did 
not seek the subject but, if sent to his committee, he would 
not avoid the responsibility.** 

In spite of objections, the section of the President’s mes- 
sage treating ‘‘incendiary literature’’ was referred to a 
special committee. Calhoun was chairman of the commit- 
tee with King, of Alabama, Mangum, of North Carolina, 
Davis, of Massachusetts, and Linn, of Missouri, as the 
other members. 

We find that the real reason for reference to a special 
committee was not given when the question was under dis- 


47 Congressional Globe, 1835-1836. 
48 Gale and Seaton, Register of Debates, Vol. XII, Part I, p. 27. 
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cussion. From Calhoun’s point of view Jackson’s influ- 
ence was not such as would give the South the protection 
she needed. When Senator King, of Georgia, accused Cal- 
houn of bringing in a report to differ with the President, 
the real reason came out. Calhoun said: ‘‘I came here 
with a fixed conviction. As soon as this subject began to 
agitate the public mind last summer I knew that it would 
come up before Congress at this session and I at once 
turned my mind to it. I know how the weak and timid are 
in a state of excitement and alarm to seek temporary pro- 
tection in any quarter regardless of after consequences and 
how ready the artful and designing ever are to seize on 
such occasions to extend and perpetuate their power. 
Knowing the influence of General Jackson’s name by rea- 
son of his great patronage and the rigid discipline of his 
party with a large part of the country which has scarcely 
any other standard of constitution, politics or morals, I 
saw the full extent of the danger of having these dangerous 
principles reduced to practice and I was determined to use 
every effort to prevent it.’’ *° 

Calhoun explained his position further in a letter to 
Duff Green on the thirteenth of August, presenting what 
he called the principles of the South. This was the next 
day after the Charleston episode. He says: ‘‘Since you 
passed through the South the excitement in relation to the 
Northern fanatics has greatly increased. The indications 
are that the South will be unanimous in their resistance, 
and that the resistances will be of the most determined 
character, even to the extent of disunion, if that be neces- 
sary to arrest the evil. I trust, however, it may be ar- 
rested far short of such extremity. Your early anticipa- 
tion of the danger, and timely and continuous warning 
begins to be just appreciated.’’*° In a letter to F. Carter, 
speaking of the railroad in the South, he said on the ques- 
tion of the road and slavery the South must stand together 
even if it differs on other questions.™ 

49 Cralle, Calhoun’s Works, Vol. V, p. 510. 


50 American Historical Association Report, 1899, Vol. II, p. 345. 
51 Ibid., p. 353. 
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With that part of the President’s message which relates 
to incendiary publications referred to a special committee, 
the question of abolitionist literature in the mails was at 
rest for a while. On the fourth of February the special 
committee reported through its chairman, Senator Calhoun. 
Here an unusual thing happened. The report which the 
chairman read was only agreed to in whole by Mangum, of 
North Carolina, and the chairman. The other members 
dissented in whole or in part. This report at best could 
only be called a minority report.*? The dissenting mem- 
bers did not make a report but chose to speak against the 
bill. 

The committee agreed with the President as to the 
character and tendency of the papers which were circulated 
in the South but could not agree to the method of redress 
which he recommended, namely, that Congress should pass 
a law prohibiting incendiary publications intending to in- 
cite the slaves to insurrection. The committee said: ‘‘Af- 
ter the most careful and deliberate investigation we have 
been constrained to adopt the conclusion that Congress has 
not the power to pass such a law; that it would be a viola- 
tion of one of the most sacred provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and subversive of reserved powers essential to the 
preservation of the domestic institutions of the slave- 
holding states, and with them their peace and security. 
On the contrary, they believe that all protection intended 
may be afforded according to the views they take of the 
powers of Congress without infringing on any provision 
of the Constitution on the one side or the reserve rights of 
the states on the other.’’ 

The committee showed that the recommendation was 
contrary to the Constitution and would conflict with the 
first amended article of that instrument. Strange enough, 
the report argued that this article placed the mail and 
Post Office out of the reach of Congress. The right of 
prohibiting circulation through the mail would give Con- 
gress control over the press. The power over the Post 


52 Congressional Globe, 1835-1836, p. 165. 
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Office and over the mail is an exclusive power. Under it 
Congress may declare any road a post road as was the case 
in 1825. To give this subject over to Congress would be a 
dangerous precedent for Congress could decide what is and 
what is not incendiary and might close the door of the press 
against the people. This is one of the most sacred rights. 
It belongs, then, not to Congress to determine what is and 
what is not incendiary but to the States to determine what 
is calculated to destroy their peace and harmony.** 

Calhoun found himself in a difficult position. He could 
not oppose the enactment of a law, for the South demanded 
it and he had made up his mind on a policy before Congress 
met. He could not agree on such a law as Jackson had 
called for in support of the administration. It is hard to 
see how the law which the President proposed would not 
have been just as effective as the one Calhoun reported. 
It would have been just as much a violation of the Constitu- 
tion as the other. There were some of the Senators who 
could find no difference as Senator King, of Georgia, 
pointed out. 

The bill reported contained five sections. It provided 
that it should not be lawful for any deputy postmaster 
knowingly to receive and put into the mail any pamphlet, 
newspaper, handbill, or other printed, written or pictorial 
representation touching the subject of slavery, directed to 
any person or post office where by laws thereof their circu- 
lation is prohibited; nor to deliver such to any person what- 
soever, except such persons as might be authorized by 
proper authority of such States. The second section made 
it the duty of the Postmaster General both to dismiss the 
deputy postmasters and fine them for violation of section 
one. The third section made it the duty of postmasters 
to cooperate to see that ‘‘incendiary literature”’ be not cir- 
culated. Section four made it the duty of the Postmaster 
General to furnish to the deputy postmasters copies of the 


58 Cralle, Calhoun’s Works, Vol. IV, p. 510. Niles Register, Vol. XLIX, 
p. 408. The argument in the report is nothing more than a state’s rights 
argument. The report is a very large one. 
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laws of all the States which prohibited the circulation of 
incendiary literature. The fifth section provided that the 
deputy postmasters should give notice to the Postmaster 
General where pamphlets had been deposited. They might 
be withdrawn within a month by the person or persons de- 
positing them. If not withdrawn by the end of that time, 
they were to be burned or otherwise destroyed. 

The debate on this question continued steadily several 
months. Senator Davis, a member of the special commit- 
tee, was the first to speak on the bill. He tells us, what 
Rich explains later in his History of the Post Office, that 
the purpose of Congress in establishing the Post Office was 
to transmit intelligence. It is justly reckoned among the 
surest means of preventing the degeneracy of a free gov- 
ernment, as well as of recommending every salutary public 
measure to the confidence and cooperation of all virtuous 
citizens. The bill as proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina made the laws of the State the law of the United 
States in that it would turn the Post Office, which is under 
the exclusive control of the Federal Government, over to 
the States. It would be a violation of the freedom of the 
press which the Constitution forbids. 

The power given under the bill, Senator Davis thought, 
was too broad; for it forbade anything which touched the 
question of slavery. Such a law could consider the Decla- 
ration of Independence as touching slavery and tending to 
excite the slaves to insurrection in that it declared, ‘‘ All 
men are created equal.’’ It would exclude these papers 
against slavery as well as those for slavery and thus all 
could be excluded from the mails. The argument was con- 
cluded by showing that the bill gave the deputy postmasters 
and clerks judicial power in that they might prohibit the 
circulation of any paper which they judged to be incendi- 
ary.°° The power placed in the hands of the postmaster, 

54Gale and Seaton, Register of Debates, Vol. XII, Part I, p. 364. Niles 
Register, Vol. XLIX, p. 391. 


55 Rich, History of the U. S. Post Office to 1829, p. 91. 
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as can readily be seen, would be dangerous in a free gov- 
ernment. 

This argument was answered by Calhoun much along 
the same lines as his report of the special committee. He 
contended that it is the right of the national government to 
exert its delegated power to secure respect for the right 
of the slaveholding States in the protection of their prop- 
erty. He might have made this doctrine more general so 
that it would apply to all the States. If it was the 
right of the national government to respect the property 
of the slaveholding States, it was equally the duty of Con- 
gress to protect the property of all the States. He showed 
by an elaborate argument that the control over the mails 
was prohibited by the Tenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which says, ‘‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.’’ 
Calhoun concluded by showing that the national govern- 
ment ought to yield.*’ 

Senator King, of Georgia, spoke for the bill on the 
ground which Kendall had emphasized in his letter to the 
New York postmaster, namely, that Congress had no right 
to be a party to the plans of the abolitionists. He said 
that the State laws prohibit the circulation and to him that 
is sufficient. The national government has no alternative 
but should do all in its power to carry out the laws of the 
States. He finds no constitutional ground for the law as 
recommended by the President. If such a law were passed 
it would be by application of the Constitution and thus 
contrary to the organic law." 

Senator Buchanan spoke for the passage of the bill on 
very different ground from that advanced by Calhoun and 
King. While they pleaded for the laws of the States he 
based his reason for the law on necessity. The naked 
question, as he saw it, was that the States t.ad found it 
necessary to pass laws making the circulation of ‘‘incendi- 
ary literature’’ a penal offense. Under the bill Congress 
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would not protect postmasters who violate knowingly the 
law nor would the United States laws protect them. Bu- 
chanan agreed that the law could be passed but denied that 
the power to pass such a law was in the Constitution. Bu- 
chanan stood for the passage of the bill on the grounds 
which the President had recommended and not on the 
ground which Calhoun sponsored. This can be easily 
understood when we remember that Buchanan was strictly 
a party man and stood by Jackson while Calhoun, as has 
already been shown, opposed him. Buchanan contended 
that the bill would not violate the freedom of the press, for 
under it any one could print or write whatever he pleased. 
All the bill proposed was that the United States would not 
be forced, through its mails, to circulate what is printed. 
The right to publish without the right to circulate would 
have been a barren right which would have then as now 
been of little value to the people. He closed his argument 
with a sympathetic appeal to the Senate, showing that the 
Federal Government should not do anything to destroy 
peace among the States."° 

Clay opposed the bill because he considered it was un- 
necessary and indefinite. He said that the Congress of the 
United States should not pass a law to regulate the mails 
in the States, for the States could best regulate such a 
matter. The law if passed, he showed, would be indefinite 
and might mean anything. He followed the line of argu- 
ment which Davis had used on this point. The law, if 
passed, might be applied to future laws as well as the laws 
then in force. The States which did not then have laws 
might be charged with violation of the act by passing 
laws against abolitionist literature. Clay pointed out that 
this might become an abuse of the privilege of circulation 
not only in the Southern States but in the whole union. 
He further opposed the bill because it would make a State 
law the law of the Federal Government. It is of interest 
to note that such an argument was of importance then, but 
now it has become a principle of constitutional law that 
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where the national government has no law it follows the 
state law then in operation. This is clearly seen in the 
attempt to cope with the railroad situation. 

Clay closed his argument by showing that the law was 
easy to evade. The words knowingly made it easy for the 
postmaster to excuse himself on a lack of knowledge of the 
contents of the mail.” It was difficult for the postmaster 
to know the contents. The postal law was specific on this 
point, so we are told by Postmaster General Kendall. If 
a postmaster opened the mail he violated the law at his own 
risk“ and the department could do nothing in his behalf. 
The law which was destined to relieve the situation did 
not make it possible for the postmaster to do his duty and 
comply with the law without the violation of a law of the 
United States. This argument was significant and was 
hard to answer. 

The last argument on this phase of the question to be 
noted here was made by Webster. He opposed the bill on 
the ground that it was complicated and vague and at the 
same time destroyed property which the Constitution holds 
sacred. <A piece of mail placed in the post office becomes 
the property of the person addressed and is not subject to 
destruction by anyone. In our own day we do not hold 
such a view, for the government excludes and destroys a 
large number of articles even though they are addressed 
to individuals. 

The bill, according to Webster, would place an unneces- 
sary hardship on the deputy postmaster. He must make 
himself acquainted with the laws of all the States where 
the laws forbid circulation of abolitionist literature so that 
he can comply with the law. It was a crime to send aboli- 
tionist literature where it was forbidden. The postmasters 
in the South were punished if they sent the abolitionist 
papers while the postmasters in the North were punished 
for the opposite offense, if they kept the mail from circula- 
tion. This Webster held at least to be inconsistent, for it 


60 Gale and Seaton, Register of Debates, Vol. XII, p. 1728. 
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punished one citizen for not doing what it forbade another 
to do. He closed his argument by showing that this bill 
would destroy the constitutional rights and the freedom of 
the press. 

The arguments made by Clay and Webster were impres- 
sive and those in favor of the bill found themselves in a 
difficult position. In order to remedy the defects which 
had been shown so clearly to exist, Grundy moved on the 
eighth of June to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute the following: 


Be it enacted: That it shall not be lawful for any deputy post- 
master in any state, territory, or district of the United States know- 
ingly to deliver to any person whatsoever any pamphlet, newspaper, 
handbill, or printed paper, or pictorial representation touching the 
subject of slavery, whereby the laws of the said state, territory or 
district their circulation is prohibited and any deputy postmaster 
who shall be guilty thereof shall be forthwith removed from office. 

2nd, Be it further enacted: That nothing in the act of Congress 
to establish and regulate the post office department; shall be con- 
strued to protect any deputy postmaster, mail carrier or other of- 
ficer or agent of said Department, who shall knowingly circulate 
in any state, territory, or district as aforesaid any pamphlet, news- 
paper, handbill or other printed paper or pictorial representation 
forbidden by the laws of such states, Territory, or districts. 

3d, And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid: That 
the deputy postmasters of the offices where the pamphlets news- 
papers, or other printed papers, or pictorial representation afore- 
said, may arrive for delivery shall under the instruction of the 
Postmaster General, from time to time, give notice of the same so 
that they may be withdrawn by the person who deposited them 
originally to the mail and if the same shall not be withdrawn in 
one month thereafter, shall be burnt or otherwise destroyed.** 


This substitute was very much like the original bill and 
contains some of its objectionable features, but it was less 
complicated. It made it possible for the deputy postmaster 
to acquaint himself with the law of his own State and thus 
comply with the law or the proposed law of Congress. 


62 Congressional Globe, Appendiz, 1835-1836, p. 453. 
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This would do much to simplify the law. It would comply 
with the existing national law which said that the papers 
must be sent. It was an attempt on the part of Mr. Grundy 
to legalize what had been the practice of every Southern 
State since the beginning of the controversy, to refuse to 
distribute the objectionable papers. It destroyed one of 
the most forceful arguments against the bill which had been 
made by Webster. The substitute bill changed the re- 
sponsibility from the sending to the receiving office. The 
Northern postmaster, under the proposed law, could no 
longer refuse to send the objectionable literature as Gou- 
verneur had done in New York. But their duty was clear, 
they must send the literature through the mail. This sub- 
stitute was consistent with the postal laws then in force. 
It cleared another point which Webster had made that Con- 
gress might punish one postmaster for doing a thing which 
it compelled the other not to do. Now they would all be on 
the same footing, for all must forward the mail. 

It can be seen that this controversy in the Senate is one 
over the authority of the State by its police power to con- 
trol the action of the Federal Government. It is not sur- 
prising that the question caused difference of opinion; for 
it is not clear in our own day just how far the State may 
interfere with the mails.” 

Realizing that the bill could not pass, Calhoun, never- 
theless, decided to foree Van Buren to show his attitude on 
the question before the Senate.“ Benton, for whom some 
allowance must be made because of his opposition to Cal- 
houn, tells us that Calhoun arranged three ties so as to force 
Van Buren to vote upon the bill. There was a majority 
against the bill, but by skillful management a tie was 
brought about. The bill came up for engrossment and a 
tie developed. The Vice-President was not in his chair 
when the vote was taken, but Calhoun called to the sergeant- 
at-arms to find the Vice-President. The Vice-President 

64 Lindsay, The Postal Power of Congress, John Hopkins Study, p. 34. 
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was not hard to find, for he had been walking behind the col- 
umns back of his desk. He walked up to his desk and cast 
his vote for the bill and definitely showed how he stood. 
He explained that he considered it a political vote and ac- 
cepted the responsibility as such. 

It is evident that Calhoun understood the political con- 
ditions in the North in his attempt to force Van Buren to 
show his colors. Such a law would not make any one popu- 
lar in the North. This is brought out by Seward in a letter 
to Weed. He says: ‘‘I trust in God that the Van Buren 
men in the North will not attempt to enact a ‘potent legal 
restraint’ (against anti-slavery publications); but if they 
do, their name will from that moment be ‘Ichabod.’ Those 
laws bring a question of awful import home to every man’s 
understanding and heart, and no party in the North can 
sustain itself after enacting such measures. It is dan- 
gerous so far to encourage the abominable demands of the 
South.’’ * 

On this same day, the eighth of June, this bill, after 
being before the Senate for more than six months, was 
placed on its final passage. The vote stood 25 against and 
19 for.** The vote followed largely sectional lines, the 
free State senators voting against the bill and the slave 
State senators for it. There were some exceptions to this 
procedure. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, Robinson, of Illi- 
nois, Tallmadge and Silas Wright, Jr., of New York, voted 
for the measure, while Benton, of Missouri, voted against it. 
Here again the political motive comes in. We would have 
expected Benton to vote for the measure, for the interest 
of Missouri was identified with the South. Benton was 
also a devoted follower of Jackson and we should have 
expected him to support a bill to regulate the circulation 
of ‘‘incendiary literature’’ because the leader of his party 
recommended it. But Calhoun had opposed the bill recom- 
mended by the President and Benton had voted against it. 
He explained the reason for his vote against the bill for the 
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benefit of the people of his home state. He said he had 
grown tired of the ery of disunion and he would not give a 
vote to prevent it.” This was a way of explaining why he 
had voted against the interests of his section. 

While all this discussion was going on in the Senate the 
House was dealing with the question in quite another way. 
In only a few cases did this question come to the floor of the 
House, and then it was not considered. The House held to 
its regular committee. As the lower chamber of Congress 
refused to consider the matter in any other way the differ- 
ence in the amount of attention given in the two houses may 
be easily explained. 

On the nineteenth of May the committee of Post Office 
and Post Roads of the House reported a bill for the organ- 
ization of the Post Office containing forty-six sections ” 
much along the line suggested by the Postmaster General 
in his report to the President.” The thirty-second section 
dealt with the question over which the Senate had been 
excited, namely, the power of Congress over the mails. 
The section follows: 


That if any postmaster shall unlawfully detain in his office any 
letter, package, pamphlet, or newspaper with intent to prevent the 
arrival and delivery of the same to the person or persons to whom 
such letter, package, pamphlet or newspaper may be addressed or 
directed in the usual course of the transportation of the mail along 
the route or if any postmaster shall with intent as aforesaid give a 
preference to any letter, package, pamphlet, or newspaper over 
another, which may pass through his office by forwarding the one 
and retaining the other he shall on conviction thereof be fined in 
a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars and imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding six months and shall moreover be forever in- 
capable of holding the office of postmaster in the United States.” 


This bill passed the House on the second of June and 
was sent to the Senate where it opened up a new contro- 
> 
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versy over the power which Congress had over the mail. 
The Senate agreed to the bill with some changes and it 
passed that chamber on the twenty-first of June. It was 
then sent to conference to bring the two houses into agree- 
ment. The conference report was made on the second of 
July, to which both houses agreed.” 

This bill had settled the question of the postmaster’s 
duty to his country. He must send the mail, even though 
in his mind it was objectionable. This bill had maintained 
the freedom of speech and the press. It closed one of the 
great contests of the period and gave the government a 
policy in the handling of the mail. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral could no longer give an indefinite order and leave the 
postmasters to do as they pleased. He must direct them 
to forward the mails. They could not even give preference 
to one paper or pamphlet over another, they must all be 
sent. 

This bill passed in the closing days of Congress, al- 
lowed the President to sign it at his own pleasure. He 
waited seven months to sign this bill which was so contrary 
to his message and his idea of the power given to Congress 
by the Constitution. He finally signed it because it con- 
ferred a great benefit on the Post Office. Thus this contro- 
versy had come to a close after nearly two years. 

It is needless to say that the law was not fully obeyed. 
Where the distribution of the abolitionist mail was contrary 
to the supposed interest of the community the mail most 
likely was not delivered any more than before the law was 
enacted. The postmasters continued very much as they 
had before. Northern postmasters failed to send such 
literature when they felt so inclined and Southern post- 
masters failed to distribute it. But legally the controversy 
was closed and the fundamental right of freedom of press 
and speech had been maintained. 

The policy of the Post Office was developed out of this 
controversy. When the affair began it was possible for 
the postmasters to decide for themselves what their policy 
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should be, but when it closed there had developed a definite 
regulation which has come down to the present day. 
Lastly, it helped develop in the North a party which was 
dedicated to the preservation of all the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution. This affair did much to build up 
a sentiment for union. Without that idea of union the 
Civil War might have been a different story. 


W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 
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INTERESTING NOTES ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CANADA WITH RESPECT TO THE NEGRO 


Jay’s TREATY AND THE NEGRO 


In the last years of the eighteenth century there was 
much friction, indicative of almost certain war, between the 
nascent Republic in North America and its Mother across 
the sea. The President of the United States, the cele- 
brated General George Washington, therefore, appointed 
one of the most illustrious Americans of that or any other 
time, John Jay, who was Chief Justice of the United States, 
as a plenipotentiary to Britain in an attempt to prevent 
war. 

It was a time of strong political feeling. The Federal- 
ists were in power, but the Anti-Federalists had much 
strength in the country. Men like Hamilton, Ellsworth, 
King, and Cabot urged the appointment of a plenipotenti- 
ary—and of Jay as that plenipotentiary. In one way, it 
was an admirable appointment: Jay was persona grata 
in London and had already served on an informal mission 
to England looking to a commercial treaty and Britain’s 
abandonment of Detroit, Niagara and other posts. But 
the appointment was not satisfactory to the Anti-Federal- 
ists: it is more than doubtful that any appointment likely 
to end in success would have been. 

Jay was in the prime of life, being forty-eight years of 
age; he was very much attached to his position, and it was 
with difficulty that he was persuaded to accept Washing- 
ton’s commission; but it was the Federalists’ final effort 
to avert war, and he preferred his country’s good to his 
own happiness. It may be that had he foreseen all the 
consequences, he would have felt even more hesitation, for 
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he was in consequence of his mission, deprived of the ex- 
cellent chance he had of achieving the great object of his 
ambition, the presidency of the United States. Washing- 
ton, without delay, sent the nomination to the Senate, and 
it was after three days’ discussion confirmed by a vote of 
18 to 8; and in May, 1794, Jay departed for England. 

There were many grievances against Britain. That 
with which we are concerned in this paper was based upon 
Article VII of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, 1783, wherein 
the King agreed ‘‘with all convenient speed and without 
causing any destruction or carrying away any Negroes or 
any other property of the American inhabitants (to) with- 
draw all his armies... .’’ Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards 
Lord Dorchester), commanding at New York, refused to 
give up the Negroes who had come into the British lines; 
the proclamation having promised them their freedom 
upon their entering the lines, he said that they were free- 
men and not the property of American inhabitants or of 
any one else. He sent some to British territory and took 
the rest with him. This position was insisted on, and not 
one Negro who had come to the British army or navy was 
ever given up. 

The United States continued to claim that what was 
meant was Negroes who had been the property of Ameri- 
can inhabitants; and more than once demanded their sur- 
render, always in vain. Washington, himself a slave- 
holder,’ tried to induce Britain to break her word to the 


1 This little known and generally ignored fact need not be concealed: it 
was in accord with the morals of his time. Some references to his slave 
owning will be found in my ‘‘The Slave in Canada,’’ JouRNAL or NEGRO 
History, Vol. V, No. 3, July, 1920, pp. 87 (n.), 102, 103. 

About the time of the occurrences mentioned in the text, we find him 
writing from Philadelphia, February 7, 1796, to David Stuart, in respect of 
the ‘‘Dower Negroes’’ and his own. He says: ‘‘ When it is considered how 
much the Dower Negroes and my own have intermarried and the former with 
the neighboring Negroes to part whom will be an affecting and trying af- 
fair.’’ He also points out that as to ‘‘the Negroes who fell to the share of’’ 
Mrs. Thomas Peter, ‘‘Mrs. Washington’s Dower Negroes ... were not to 
have been among those to a share of whom she has any claim.’’ Letters and 
Recollections of George Washington, New York, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1906, pp. 193, 194. 
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poor Negroes who placed their trust in her; Jefferson did 
his best and failed. At length the demand for the ‘‘slaves’”’ 
became a demand for their value in money. This was the 
position of Jay himself in 1786 when Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He thought that in strictness the treaty restored 
the freedmen to their American masters, but said that as 
to insist upon the delivery of them would not be humani- 
tarian, he would not insist on strict compliance with the 
Treaty but would accept compensation in money instead 
of the persons of the Negroes who had been taken away. 

By 1794 this was the American official position and when 
instructions were to be prepared for Jay, neither Randolph, 
the Secretary of State, their nominal author, nor Hamil- 
ton, their actual author, thought to direct him to demand 
the slaves taken away more than a decade before; he was 
recommended to try to obtain substantial indemnification 
for wrongs. Of course, the slave claim was a very minor 
part of the disputes between the two countries, but it is 
all we are concerned with here. 

On making a claim for compensation for the Negroes, 
Jay ran up against a stone wall. The British Minister 
refused even to consider the claim and Jay saw it was use- 
less to press it. His treaty was made containing no refer- 
ence to this claim. Washington does not seem to have been 
wholly satisfied with the treaty: at all events, he kept it 
for some four months before he submitted it to the Senate, 
June 8, 1795. It was passed, with the exception of one 
clause, by a vote of 20 to 10. The contents of the treaty 
had not yet been made public and the Senate directed its 
members to keep them secret. Senator Mason, of Virginia, 
however, disregarded this injunction and, a few days later, 
gave the treaty out for publication. 

There was a terrific outbreak of public wrath—Jay, of 
whom Daniel Webster later said: ‘‘When the spotless 
ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched 
nothing less spotless than itself,’’ was execrated as a 
traitor who had sold his country; he was burned in effigy; 
the Federalists were hooted at; Washington himself did 
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not wholly escape censure; and Hamilton was stoned when 
attempting to address a public meeting in New York. But 
the treaty had been ratified by the Senate. Although ex- 
actly two-thirds voted for it and there was not a single vote 
to spare, the ratification was as valid as if the vote had 
been unanimous. 

Legal validity, however, was not enough; the treaty pro- 
vided for the payment of public money and a money vote 
for appropriating public funds must originate in the House 
of Representatives. The reason for the money vote may 
be briefly stated. In the Definitive Treaty of 1783, Britain 
was to give up all territory to the right of the Great Lakes 
and connecting rivers, and the United States agreed that 
no lawful impediment should prevent the recovery in full 
of debts. Some of the States passed laws whereby British 
creditors were prevented from collecting debts owed to 
them; and Britain kept possession of the border posts, 
Michillimackinac, Detroit, Niagara and a few other places 
farther east. In Jay’s treaty, it was agreed that the 
United States should pay these British debts and Britain 
give up the posts by June 1, 1796. It was consequently 
necessary that money should be appropriated to pay these 
British debts. 

When Britain accepted the treaty, Washington pro- 
claimed it, February 2, 1796, and sent a copy to both Senate 
and House. In a very rare volume, Debates in the House 
of Representatives of the United States during the First 
Session of the Fourth Congress, Part I, upon the Constitu- 
tional Powers of the House with Respect to Treaties, Phila- 
delphia, 1796, is contained the proceedings in the House in 
respect of this treaty from March 2 to April 6, 1796. This 
I pass over as not cognate to the subject of this paper. An- 
other publication, however, generally bound up with it, 
contains a full account of the Debate in the House: Debates 
in the House of Representatives of the United States dur- 
ing the First Session of the Fourth Congress, Part II, upon 
the Subject of the British Treaty. This, like the other, is 
dated Philadelphia, Printed for Benjamin Franklin Bache 
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by Bioren & Madan, Sold at No. 112, Market Street, 1796, 
8vo of 362 pages containing an account of the proceedings 
in the House from April 13 to May 2—with the exception 
of two speeches on Monday, April 25—‘‘the only chasm in 
the debates’’ (239). 

While more than once there was much bitterness mani- 
fested against Britain and war eventuating sixteen years 
later could be foreseen, on the whole the debate was on a 
fairly high plane. An occasional exhibition of ‘‘hifalutin’’ 
rhetoric, like the speech of Mr. Rutherford (182), enlivened 
the proceedings as did cross-firing between Representa- 
tives of different politics, but that may be expected of 
any legislative body. A change for the better in the senti- 
ment of the people toward Jay and his treaty is indicated, 
but the objections were still very strong. Had it not been 
for the absolute necessity to vote the money if the border 
posts were to be given up by Britain, it seems likely that 
the money would not have been voted at all. 

In reading these debates, I was struck by the prom- 
inence given to the claims for Negroes taken away in 1783 
and earlier. This was not one of the matters as to which 
Jay was instructed to be insistent, and there were several 
apparently more important particulars in which he had not 
succeeded in obtaining concessions. But the greatest num- 
ber of protests in the House were concerning these Negroes. 
Mr. Maclay, of Pennsylvania, on April 14, gave as his first 
objection to the treaty ‘‘that it did not provide for the loss 
of the Negroes’’ (34). Mr. Madison, of Virginia, found two 
articles of the Treaty of 1783 ‘‘which had not been executed 
by Great-Britain, that which related to the Negroes and 
other property carried away and that which required a 
surrender of the posts’’ (39). He complained (40) of ‘‘the 
very extraordinary abandonment of the compensation due 
for the Negroes ...’’ and therefore found the treaty 
‘‘wanting both in justice and reciprocity’’ (40). Mr. S. 
Lyman, of Massachusetts, thought that Jay should have 
told the British Minister at the very first interview: ‘‘ You 
have carried off our Negroes’’ (52). Although he could 
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not think Washington, ‘‘after twenty years of patriotism 
become a traitor or ...a majority of our Senate... 
corrupted with British gold,’’ Mr. Nicholas, of Virginia, 
complained that ‘‘of the Negroes nothing is said in the 
present Treaty’’ (70) and thought that in any case it was 
unjust for ‘‘the United States (to) give up the claim for 
Negroes .. .’’ (72). Mr. Giles, also of Virginia, was in- 
dignant at what he considered the British breach of faith 
(94). 

Some of the Representatives were of the opinion that 
the Treaty of 1783 did not refer to the Negroes already in 
the British lines but only to any who might be taken away, 
having arrived in the lines afterwards. Of this opinion 
was Mr. Swift, of Connecticut (84), who was ‘‘surprised 
that any person could ever have entertained an opinion 
that they were entitled to compensation.’’ 

Mr. Hillhouse, of Connecticut, thought ‘‘ Negroes horses 
and other property were ... placed on the same footing 
and that it was as much a violation of the Treaty to carry 
away a horse as a Negro’’ (147), that the British Com- 
mander having manumitted the Negroes, they were no 
longer ‘‘Property . .. belonging to the American inhab- 
itants’’ (148). He asked: ‘‘ Will any candid man say after 
reviewing the circumstances, that the 7th Article was 
meant to secure the restitution of Negroes and other prop- 
erty taken in the course of the War?’’ (151). 

Mr. Coit, of Connecticut, while admitting that Jay had 
in 1786 in his report to Congress considered the carrying 
off of the Negroes a breach of the treaty, yet from ‘‘his 
opinion of the good sense and understanding of Mr. Jay 
. .. that on attending to the subject, he had found... 


the American construction . . . not the just one and had 
therefore abandoned it ... for his honor and the honor 
of his country .. .’’ (209, 210). 


Mr. Tracy, of Connecticut, approved the British inter- 
pretation and no other ‘‘construction could with a shadow 
of propriety be given to the words of the Treaty... . If 
the Negroes were men, no law human or divine could or 
ought to coerce a return to their former slavery’’ (292). 
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Mr. Griswold thought that there was ‘‘no doubt . . . the 


property in the Negroes was changed .. . and whatever 
may have been since said . . . he was convinced that the 
American commissioners . . . had no idea of .. . a stipu- 


lation to secure a restoration of Negroes then in the pos- 
session of the British army’’ (245). 

Mr. Giles, of Virginia, contended for the American in- 
terpretation and thought it ‘‘worse than nonsense’’ to con- 
tend the jcontrary (93), He thought that Britain had 
herself yielded her assent to the American claim and ‘‘in- 
genuity itself would pause for arguments against facts so 
stubborn and irresistible’? (94). Madison, of Virginia, 
said that until of late Britain had uniformly admitted the 
American construction (40). Nicholas, of Virginia, said 
that Adams, one of the Commissioners who negotiated the 
treaty, had told the Senate that that was the meaning, and 
this construction was never denied in London (70, 71). 

Mr. Heath, of Virginia, of the British interpretation, 
was moved to say: ‘‘Oh the deceit, the sophistry of this 
construction’’ and ‘‘answers it by just reading from the 
journals of the old Congress’”’ (129), giving Hamilton a 
side swipe when passing. 

Mr. Findley, of Pennsylvania, considered that ‘‘the 
claim for recompense for Negroes was as strong as that for 
the recovery of British debts and as equitable’’ (177). Mr. 
Moore, of Virginia, thought that it involved an absurdity 
to contend that ‘‘by Negroes was not meant those taken 
during the War’’ (189). Mr. Holland, of North Carolina, 
thought it was strange that in things that were self-evident 
there should be so great a difference of opinion and that 
one of the self-evident things was that the war-emancipated 
Negroes should be given back to their former masters in 
America (199). Mr. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, agreed 
(253) and said that the British ministry had agreed to this 
interpretation during Mr. Adams’s embassy (254) but the 
American ‘‘negociator (Jay) had for the sake of peace 
waived that claim.’’ Mr. Preston thought that the treaty 
would be construed in the American sense ‘‘by all descrip- 
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tions of people from the school boy to the senator’’ (301). 

At this day we might ask ourselves, what would be 
thought of the United States if they had sent back to 
slavery, for any reason on earth, the slaves emancipated 
by Lincoln? In the end, Britain in 1826 paid $1,204,960 
for these slaves for the sake of peace, but not one was sent 
back to the Land of the Free. 

Some thought that ‘‘the amount of the Negroes was not 
an object which ought to prevent a negotiation so desirable 
at that time,’’ so thought Mr. Williams (138). Gallatin, of 
Pennsylvania, thought the vote should be delayed, but at 
length it passed, April 30, by 51 to 48! ! It is perhaps not 
too much to say that had the vote been adverse, it would 
have been a world tragedy—we should not have had to wait 
till the Twentieth Century to hear a First-Rate Power call 
a Treaty ‘‘a scrap of paper.”’ 


CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE E}MANCIPATION IN 
Hamiuton, Upper Canapa, 1859? 


In a volume published at Montreal in 1864 by the Cana- 
dian bibliographer, Henry J. Morgan, entitled: The Rela- 
tions of the Industry of Canada with the Mother Country 
and the United States, being a Speech by Isaac Buchanan, 
M.P...., in an appendix, appears a contemporary ac- 
count of a Festival of Coloured people at Hamilton, Upper 
Canada, in 1859. 

The work is largely directed to advancing the cause of 
protection as against free trade, Mr. Buchanan having 
been one of the earliest and most efficient protagonists of 
the former tariff policy. Born at Glasgow in 1810, of an 
old family of Scotland, Buchanan, after a careful educa- 
tion, went into business in Glasgow, and in 1830 in Canada. 
He operated in Montreal in 1831, also in Toronto, and sub- 
sequently in Hamilton and London, Upper Canada. Elected 
to Parliament, he took an active part in fiscal and business 
politics. The reason for including the account of the Cele- 


1 Discovered by The Honorable William Renwick Riddell, LL.D., D.C.L., 
&¢., Justice of Appeal. 
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bration in this book is that it was held at Buchanan’s re- 
quest on his grounds at Clairmont Park in Hamilton, which 
he had made his permanent family residence. 

As is well known, the British possessions in the northern 
part of this Continent were looked upon as a Canaan, a 
Promised Land, by the wronged Negro in the ‘‘home of the 
free,’’ farther South, the Pole Star having been placed by 
God himself, a silent but never failing Moses, to lead the 
oppressed to liberty. And of these British possessions, 
the best and most favorably known was Upper Canada. 
This, now the Queen Province of Ontario, was the first 
Province in the British world to pass legislation (in 1793), 
making free every human being thereafter entering the 
Province per viam naturalem by the cradle or per artem by 
boat or raft. Numbers came by birth, by the Underground 
Railway, individual enterprise and courage, even by a 
master’s inadvertence—so that by 1859 it was estimated 
that there were some 8,000 free Negroes in the Province. 
They had not always had plain sailing. Canadians were 
sympathetic but many attempts were made, some with suc- 
cess, to abduct the runaway. One of these attempts is 
described briefly and graphically in a petition to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Upper Canada which can be read in the 
contemporary prints, now become very rare. 

I owe to Dr. Fraser, of Toronto, the opportunity of 
reading these papers. The following appears in the Kings- 
ton Gazette and Religious Advocate, of Kingston, Upper 
Canada, July 25th, 1828: 


From the Ancaster Gazette. 


THE following petition to His Excellency, the Lt. Governor, 
was prepared at a meeting of the people of Colour, lately held in 
this village : 


‘‘To His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, Knight Commander 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, and Major Gen- 
eral Commanding His Majesty’s Forces therein, &c, &e, &e. 


‘‘The petition of the under-named people of colour, residing in 
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different parts of the province, humbly sheweth, that your peti- 
tioners duly appreciate the excellent constitution of the Province, 
and anxiously desire to enjoy more fully the many privileges it 
confers, and from which they are in their present situation, in a 
great measure excluded. One of the many, and perhaps the great- 
est disadvantage under which they labour, is the want of means of 
educating their children—which desirable object they fondly cher- 
ish the hopes of being able to accomplish, should they be formed 
into a settlement, where they could combine and unite their means 
and exertions for so laudable a purpose as that of securing to their 
posterity the means of obtaining a moral and religious education, 
with all its happy consequences; and that it will be the means of 
preventing the system of kidnapping which is now carried on 
through his Majesty’s provinces by the Georgia and Virginia kid- 
nappers from the southern states of America; a recent instance of 
which your petitioners beg leave to mention to your Excellency. 
In the month of April last, a black man by the name of James 
Smith, in the employ of Mr. R. M. Long of Clinton, was seized in 
his bed, in the night, by a band of slave-holding ruffians from the 
south, and conveyed across the Niagara River, gaged and pinioned. 

‘He was kept concealed in some barrack while the Virginia 
kidnapper was making arrangements for proceeding onwards with 
his captive; but very fortunately the poor man made his escape, 
and after lying concealed for 48 hours without fire or food actually 
swam the Niagara River in the night, and thus secured his retreat. 
The poor fellow landed at the fishing ground on this shore, and 
was first discovered by a party of fishermen, buffetting the chilly 
element nearly exhausted. He states that some of the party who 
seized him were disguised, and are supposed to be Canadians bribed 
for the disgraceful purpose. Last summer (1827) there was an- 
other poor man taken from this province, by the Kentucky or Vir- 
ginia kidnappers, and carried into slavery, which is a violation of 
the glorious laws of this province; and it is disgraceful to the ‘free 
and independent’ state of New York, after ridding herself from 
the curse of slavery, that kidnapping can be carried on from this 
Province through her. Your petitioners are of opinion, could they 
but unite themselves together into a township, it would prevent 
kidnapping, and we could become useful to our King and country. 
We know that his Majesty’s Government have given us land on 
Lake Simcoe, but there are many disadvantages which prevent us 
from getting to that place. To mention them would be to make 
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this petition far too long. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that your Excellency will be so graciously kind as to grant to your 
petitioners—contiguous to the main road leading from Burlington 
to Lake Huron—such portion of the waste lands of the Crown, as 
to your Excellency shall seem meet, on which to establish a settle- 
ment of Colored people, and your petitioners as in duty bound 
will ever pray.’ 
(Signed by two hundred coloured persons.) 


N.B. The people of colour in different parts of the Province, are 
requested to unite with the promoters of this undertaking, and affix 
their signatures to the printed petitions, which will be forwarded 
to the different Districts for that purpose. 


Ancaster, June 18, 1828. 


Editors of the other Provincial papers are requested to give 
the above an insertion. 


A somewhat elaborate scheme for colonization had been 
framed and was being put into operation in the Province 
and this prevented the petition being granted. But all 
were not free in the British Empire; the proud boast, 
‘Britons never will be Slaves,’’ was valid in the British 
Isles, indeed, but not in all the possessions beyond the seas. 

At last the free Britons could stand the fearful curse of 
slavery no longer; and in 1833, on August 28th, was passed 
at Westminster, the Emancipation Act whereby (in sub- 
stance) all slaves in the British World should on and after 
August 1, 1834, be free.’ 

August 1 was thereafter known as Emancipation Day, 
and the Negroes of Upper Canada celebrated this day, year 
by year. 

Those in Hamilton, Toronto, Niagara, Brantford, An- 
easter (near Hamilton), and many other places usually had 
their meeting at Hamilton. In 1859, Mr. Buchanan invited 
the Negroes of Hamilton and their friends to spend their 
annual holiday in his grounds of Clairmont Park. It was 


2 This was effective for most of the British Empire. It lingered in a 
few places; and has just this year, after a previous unsuccessful attempt, 
received its quietus in Sierra Leone, originally intended for the Maroons of 
Jamaica. 
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a glorious, sunny day, not so warm as to make exercise 
unpleasant; and, by half past one, a stream of human be- 
ings began to climb the mountain to the Park in cabs or 
on foot. 

One group attracted particular attention—a party of 
gentlemen glorying in the name of ‘‘Sons of Uriah,’’ 
dressed in black robes, white trousers and three-cornered 
cocked hats, decorated with black and red feathers. Their 
leader had scarlet trousers with a gold stripe and a cap 
which reminded the reporter of ‘‘those of the Royal Sov- 
ereigns of the Orange fraternity.’’ Another of their offi- 
cials carried an axe, for what purpose no one knew, but it 
was hinted that it indicated the doom of the slaveholder. 

After the dinner, Mr. Buchanan spoke, emphasizing how 
happy an influence the emancipation by Great Britain of 
her slaves had exerted upon the Empire at large and, in- 
deed, upon the whole world. Then Mr. Atkinson, a Negro, 
spoke, giving in eloquent language the history of African 
slavery, pointing out the efforts of Wilberforce, Buxton 
and others resulting in the Emancipation Act of 1833, and 
that of the absolute freedom of the whole population of 
Great Britain and her Colonies dated from August 1, 1838. 
The number of slaves freed by Britain was from 750,000 to 
850,000, and £20,000,000 sterling was paid by the British 
nation as the price for emancipation. 

After the Hon. Adam Ferrie, member of the Legislature 
Council, had briefly spoken, telling of his residence in the 
West Indies and saying that he had always found the Ne- 
groes a warm-hearted and a grateful race, Mr. Brown, a 
Negro, addressed the gathering. He was an effective 
speaker. He reminded the audience of what many of the 
present age have never known, that is, that John C. Cal- 
houn said that the British were emancipating those who 
would turn against them. This, Mr. Brown pointed out, 
had not proved true. There were no more loyal subjects 
than the Negroes. He urged the necessity of educating 
the young that they might show themselves worthy of the 
freedom to which they were born. 
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Mr. Scoble, late of England, was called upon. He was 
one of those who had fought the battle of emancipation in 
England; and he gave a graphic account of the struggle. 
The project first broached in England was simply to im- 
prove the condition of the slaves, and Brougham, Clarkson, 
Lushington and others, were leaders. But it was found 
that the planters were so true to their old system that they 
would allow of no amelioration, and in consequence total 
abolition was enforced. Mr. Scoble and his then deceased 
friend, Mr. Sturge of Birmingham, had gone to the West 
Indies and collected such evidence that the apprenticeship 
of four years for household slaves and of six for field 
hands before absolute freedom was abolished. 

But there were still 7,500,000 slaves, of whom 3,000,000 
were in the United States, although France had, since the 
Emancipation Act, freed 300,000, Denmark 60,000, and 
Sweden all those in her Colonies. 

Mr. Solomon Hale said that he had passed the greater 
part of his forty-two years in slavery and thanked God that 
he stood here on British ground a free man,’ the Rev. David 
Inglis told how in a far-off Scottish village on Emancipa- 
tion Day, flags had been hung out and speeches made by 
rugged Scots as eloquent and enthusiastic as at the meet- 
ing in Clairmont Park. 

After other speakers, Mr. Buchanan was called on 
again. He quoted the magnificent lines of Smollett: 

3 My friend, Mr. John Montgomery, Usher of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario at Toronto, who is proud of the fact that he 


has African blood in his veins, and who knew Solomon Hale, has favored me 
with the following note: 


‘*The Reverend Solomon Peter Hale I knew well. He resided in the 
city of Woodstock, Ontario. He took a very active part in the operation of 
the Underground Railway. After achieving for himself the invaluable priv- 
ileges of a free British subject, he used every effort to secure the same boon 
for others of his race. He was ordained Elder in the British Methodist 
Church in Canada and was considered one of the most finished and effective 
orators in that communion. He was a man of large physique and dignified 
and commanding presence. He died about twenty-five years ago and was 
probably one of the last of those who took part in the Celebration of 1859.’’ 
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The Spirit, Independence, let me share! 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy steps I’ll follow with my bosom bare 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 


Antedating or rather not agreeing with Lincoln, he said: 
‘**T even go to the length of denying that patriotism or the 
saving of the Union is a sufficiently strong reason for the 
Americans not exerting themselves to solve the problem of 
how to rid their country of slavery’’: for he agreed with 
another of his countrymen, Fletcher of Saltoun. ‘‘He 
would lose his life to serve his country, he would not do a 
base thing to serve her.’’ He admitted with sorrow that it 
was irom Britain that America received the inheritance of 
slavery but hoped that from Britain’s experience in the 
West Indies the institution of slavery could safely be got 
rid of. Concluding, he again congratulated the company 
on the recurrence of the Anniversary of Freedom and on 
the highly respectable and orderly appearance and conduct 
of this great assemblage of Negro citizens. 

The day was wound up by a soirée. So ended a mem- 
orable gathering on the very eve of the Civil War in which 
the United States found that the saving of the Union de- 
pended not on slavery but on freedom—and Lincoln’s 
Proclamation came to make a new Emancipation Anniver- 
sary. 

May I, a Canadian of over three score years and ten, 
add my tribute to the Negroes of this Province. With 
much personal experience, I have found them courteous, 
diligent and honest. They did their full share during the 
Great War and their genuine patriotism and attachment to 
our free institutions cannot be doubted.* 

Wim Renwick Rmwpe.u 


OscooDE HALL, TORONTO, 
September 24, 1927 


4Mr. Montgomery writes: ‘‘These Celebrations are still kept up every 
year, the latest being held at Chatham, Ontario, August 1, 1927, under the 
auspices of the Canadian League for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which has on its Advisory Board many prominent white people, including 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Riddell.’’ 
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Recorps ILLUSTRATING THE CONDITION OF REFUGEES FROM 
SLAVERY IN Upper CANADA BEFORE 1860? 


I 


The fourth annual report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society contains the statement of an agent of the Society 
who was employed ‘‘to investigate the conditions and 
prospects of the colored people in Upper Canada.’’ The 
report says: 


‘*He finds a population of about ten thousand, almost entirely 
fugitives from American oppression. Having crossed the line with 
no other wealth than their own bodies and souls, many of them have 
made themselves quite comfortable, and some have become even 
wealthy. Several schools have sprung up among them by the 
efforts of the agent. Full and satisfactory evidence of their good 
behaviour and value as citizens has been given by the highest civil 
authorities and by men of standing of different sects and parties. 

‘‘The following letters were received by the agent in reply to his 
enquiries from gentlemen in Toronto whose character is too well 
known to need any description. 

‘“1st. From Hon. R. G. Dunlop, member of the Provincial Par- 
liament’’: 

House of Assembly, Toronto, 
Jan. 27, 1837 


Dear Sir,—Permit me to assure you that I feel much pleasure in 
replying to your communication of yesterday, and in recording 
my testimony, whether in my private capacity as a subject, or in 
my public as a magistrate and representative of the people, it 
gives me infinite satisfaction to say that after much observation 
and some experience I have arrived at this conclusion, viz, that 
there are not in His Majesty’s dominions a more loyal, honest, 
industrious, temperate and independent class of citizens than the 
colored people of Upper Canada. Go on, therefore, my dear sir, 


1 Collected by Fred Landon, of University of Western Ontario. 
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in your work of charity, and let us pray fervently to the Most 
High, that He will look down with compassion on the degraded 
children of Africa, and lead them as He did the chosen people of 
old, from your modern Egypt of oppression. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
R. G. DuNwop,? 
Captain of R.N., M.P. for the County of Huron. 


Toronto, Jan. 30, 1837 
Sir,—In reply to your inquiries, I beg to offer as my opinion with 
much diffidence, Ist. That nearly all of them are opposed to every 
species of reform in the civil institutions of the colony—they are 
so extravagantly loyal to the Executive that to the utmost of their 
power they uphold all the abuses of government, and support those 
who profit by them. 2nd. As a people they are as well behaved as 
a majority of the whites and perhaps more temperate. 3rd. To 
your third question I would say, rot ‘‘more numerous.’’ 4th. 
Cases in which colored people ask public charity are rare, as far 
as I ean recollect. I am opposed to slavery, whether of whites or 
blacks, in every form. I wish to live long enough to see the people 
of this continent, of the humblest classes, educated and free, and 
held in respect, according to their conduct and attainments, without 
reference to country, color or worldly substance. But I regret 
that an unfounded fear of a union with the United States on the 
part of the colored population should have induced them to oppose 
reform and free institutions in this colony, wherever they have 
had the power to do so. The apology I make for them in this mat- 
ter is that they have not been educated as freemen. 
I am, your respectful humble servant, 
W. L. MackEnziz * 


2 Robert Graham Dunlop, born 1789, died near Goderich in Upper Canada 
in 1841. His early life was spent in the British naval service which he 
entered at the age of thirteen. He was the first representative of Huron 
County in the legislature of the province. 

8 William Lyon Mackenzie (1795-1861) was prominent in the reform 
agitations in Upper Canada before 1837 and was at the head of the armed 
outbreak in the province in that year. His criticism of the colored popula- 
tion is that their gratitude for British protection makes them blind to the 
ills of government which others are seeking to remedy. 
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Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 26th. 
instant, containing certain inquiries relating to the people of color 
in this city, I have much pleasure in affording my testimony for 
the information of the Society of which you state yourself to be 
the agent, begging you will consider my observations as strictly 
applicable to the people of color within this city * and immediate 
neighborhood, to which alone my knowledge extends. In reply 
to your query No. 1, I believe them to be truly loyal subjects of 
the government. 2nd. As a people I have no reason to question 
their honesty or industry, and as far as my observation serves me, 
they appear to be both temperate and well-behaved. 3rd. I am not 
aware that criminal cases are more numerous with them than with 
others in proportion to their numbers. But with respect to your 
4th. question I wish to be more explicit, that although I have been 
in the habit of daily contributing assistance to a vast number of 
destitute poor ever since my residence in this province, now seven- 
teen years, I do not remember ever having been solicited for alms 
by more than one or two people of color during the whole course 
of that period. 
I am, your respectful humble servant, 
JoHN H. Dunn,® 
Receiver-General, Upper Canada. 


II 


The two following letters are from correspondence be- 
tween the Hon. Malcolm Cameron ® and the colored stock- 
holders of the Elgin Association,’ printed in the Montreal 
Pilot and copied in The National Anti-Slavery Standard, of 
Feb. 21, 1850. 


4Toronto, the capital of the province, more generally known in this 
period as York. 

5 John Henry Dunn came to Canada in 1820 from England, and died 
in London, 1854. Was Receiver-General and member of Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils of Upper Canada. 

6 Malcolm Cameron (1808-1876), elected to Assembly of Upper Canada 
for Lanark, 1836. A persistent advocate of the Family Compact. Held 
various offices in the La Fontaine-Baldwin and Hincks administrations. Ap- 
pointed Queen’s Printer, 1863. Represented South Lanark in the Canadian 
House of Commons, 1874-1876. 

7The Elgin Association settlement was founded in the late forties by 
Rev. Wm. King. For a sketch of its history, see THE JOURNAL or NEGRO His- 
TORY, October, 1918, vol. III, No. 4, pp. 360-367. 

14 
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**To the Hon. Maleolm Cameron:—Sir, We the undersigned com- 
mittee have been appointed by a number of colored stock holders 
of the Elgin Association to ask your views on a subject that chiefly 
concerns our civil rights. Your long residence in the western part 
of the province, where most of our people are settled, makes you 
well acquainted with our condition, and the many disadvantages 
under which we labor, in consequence of an unjust prejudice, which 
deprives our children, in a great measure, of the use of the common 
schools, and excludes us from participating in the rights and priv- 
ileges guaranteed to us by law. This prejudice has lately assumed 
a hostile form, in an address published at Chatham in August last, 
the object of which is to prevent us from settling where we please, 
and if carried into effect, would eventually drive us from the prov- 
ince. As you represent the county where the Elgin Association 
has purchased land for colored settlers they wish to know if you 
are in favor of our settling there, or any other place that we may 
select in the province, and if you will aid us in obtaining all the 
rights and privileges we are entitled to by law. An answer at 
your earliest convenience will oblige the committee. 

ADOLPHUS JUDAH. 

W. R. Asporr. Committee.”’ 

Davip Hou. 


(Mr. Cameron’s Reply) 


‘‘Gentlemen, In reply to your letter of this day I beg leave to say 
that the evil you complain of, relative to your position in common 
schools, was fully provided for in the new school bill which I had 
the honor to conduct through parliament last session and which 
comes into operation in January next. 

‘*T regretted very much the tone and sentiments of the resolutions 
and address to which you allude as having been passed at Chatham 
in August last, and I feel quite sure that they are not the senti- 
ments of the great mass of the County of Kent. For my own part 
I have ever advocated the perfect equality of all mankind, and the 
right of all to every civil and religious privilege without regard to 
creed or color. And under the constitution we now enjoy all men 
are really ‘‘free and equal’’ and none can deny to the African any- 
thing granted to the Scotchmen the Irishmen or the Saxon; they 
have the right to purchase where they please, and settle in groups 
or singly as they like; and wherever they are, they will find me 
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ready to defend and maintain the principles of civil and religious 
freedom to all, as the principle I hold most dear to myself and most 
sacred to my country. I have the honor to be your obedient 
servant, 

MALCOLM CAMERON.”’ 


Il 


The following notes on the Negro settlements in the 
Detroit River district of Upper Canada appear in The 
Voice of the Fugitive,’ Jan. 29, 1852: 


‘‘There is still a government school in operation at Sandwich 
with from 20 to 30 scholars. It is taught by Mr. Jackson, a man 
of color; the school at Windsor is taught by Miss Mary Ann Shadd, 
a worthy colored lady. She has between 18 and 20 scholars whom 
she is teaching in a private house. 

‘‘The colored people here have procured a lot on which to erect 
a school and meeting house, and have got an agent out collecting 
funds for that purpose and expect soon to erect the building. 

‘‘We visited during the past week, the colored settlement seven 
miles from Windsor; also the New Canaan settlement which is 
11 miles east of Amherstburg. The former settlement has been 
sometimes called the Sandwich Industrial Society; a few years 
ago the African M. E. Church sent out an agent (the Rev. T. 
Willis) who collected money enough to purchase 200 acres of wild 
land, which was bought and divided into ten acre plots, and sold 
out to colored persons, on each of which they were to settle, with 
the exception of 10 or 20 acres which were reserved on which to 
build a school and meeting house. We found four or five families 
settled on the land, who seemed to be industriously engaged in 
clearing it off. We observed that they had erected the body of a 
log school-house on the reserved lot; but there was no roof on it. 
There is a school in operation about one mile from the above, 
where there are several colored families settled who are the owners 
of farms containing from 30 to 100 acres of good land. The school 
is taught by Mrs. Prescott, a white lady. 

‘*In the New Canaan settlement they have a flourishing school, 
which is taught by Miss Lyon. Here they have a good school- 
house and a very promising settlement around it of good, industri- 


8 Published at Sandwich, U. C., by Henry Bibb. See JouRNAL or NEGRO 
History, October, 1920, vol. V, No. 4, pp. 437-447. 
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ous colored inhabitants, almost all of whom are the owners of the 
farms which they are clearing off and cultivating.’’ 


IV 


The following letter from Hiram Wilson, dated St. 
Catharines, Nov. 12, 1851, appears in The Voice of the Fu- 
gitive for Dec. 3, 1851: 


‘“My main object at present is to give your readers some ac- 
count of a rural walk I have just taken to the Grand River and 
back, and of the colored settlement on that river, near Cayuga. 
. . . I started on Thursday last, having before me a clever walk 
(37 miles) to reach the settlement. The roads were very muddy 
and unpleasant most of the way. I had the pleasure, however, of 
passing through a very fine section of the country, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to lumbering, grain growing and grazing. I 
passed many very extensive and beautiful farms which were wa- 
tered by the Chippewa River, and some fine buildings, though most 
of the houses were but indifferent in quality. The greatest evil I 
discovered by the way was the ruinous practice of drinking. .. . I 
found about one mile from Grand River an interesting settlement 
of 18 or 19 families, besides a small group of colored settlers, two 
miles distant on a public road, making in all about 24 families. 

‘‘They all have farms, varying in quantity from 50 to 150 acres, 
the aggregate being 2000 acres or more. I found on each lot a 
comfortable log cabin, and usually from 20 to 30 acres of cleared 
land, though some of the settlers have been there but three or four 
years. The land was purchased of the government at $34 an 
acre though some of the last purchasers will have to pay interest 
annually till the principal shall have been paid, when they can 
have their deeds. The land has on it much valuable timber which 
is in great demand. It is generally level, or gradually undulating, 
and when cleared of trees and stumps reminds you somewhat of 
western prairies. The soil consists generally of a dark, rich loam, 
with a subsoil mostly of clay with here and there ridges overgrown 
with pine trees and shrubbery indicating the presence of sand 
near the surface. 

‘*T found the people generally cheerful, contented and happy, 
and the majority in quite comfortable circumstances. With rare 
exceptions the adults were formerly slaves in the south, though I 
came across one man who was free, but had earned as a blacksmith 
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and paid one thousand dollars for the freedom of his wife and 
children. 

‘‘Brother J. W. Logan® has arrived from Syracuse. Quite a 
number of others have lately come here from Syracuse and are 
likely to do well. 

‘‘T have lately visited the settlement at Norwich and prepared 
the way for a teacher, who is doubtless there by this time.”’ 


V 


The following letter, apparently from an escaped slave 
to his former master, appears in The Voice of the Fugitive 
of January 29, 1852: 


Sandwich, Jan. 12, 1852 
J. A. Levy, Esq. 


Respected Sir,—When you purchased me, you promised that when- 
ever I paid you the sum of $380, I should then be manumitted and 
set free. I should have staid with you, and paid the balance due 
you which is $50; I was truly unwilling to leave you until you 
were paid in full; but, respected sir, liberty is ever watchful, and 
I got an impression that you were about to sell me. This induced 
me to leave you, unwillingly I confess, but security to myself de- 
manded the sacrifice. I am now free and in a free country. Still 
I wish to pay you the fifty dollars due, and if you will place my 
freedom papers, properly executed, in the hands of anyone in the 
city of New York, I will send a person with the balance due you to 
them, the same to be paid on delivery of the proper papers. 

You will please to address me, per mail, Post Office, Sandwich, 
Canada West. 

With respectful regard, believe me, Sir, to be your sincere 
well-wisher. 

J. LEvy. 


VI 


The following petition to the American Congress was 
adopted at a meeting of colored people held in the town of 
St. Catharines in Upper Canada, early in 1851. It was 
printed in The Voice of the Fugitive of February 26, 1851, 
with a note from Rev. Hiram Wilson who had forwarded 
it: 


9A misprint for Rev. J. W. Loguen. 
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‘*Petition from American Exiles in Canada 

‘To the Honorable, The Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled; the petition of the 
undersigned, temporary residents in the Niagara District of Can- 
ada most humbly showeth: 

‘‘That we, the petitioners, have been forced by an oppressive 
enactment of the Federal Government, called the Fugitive Slave 
Law, to leave our quiet homes in the nominally free states and 
seek protection under Her Britannic Majesty’s just and powerful 
government, which knows no man by his complexion. 

‘*That although we are well satisfied with the government which 
now protects us, and can dwell in peace and quietude under the 
mild and benignant sway of Queen Victoria’s sceptre, yet having 
been bred up in northern states, and never having forfeited the 
protection of a government which proudly proclaims its vast ex- 
panse of territory as an asylum for the oppressed of all nations; 
we respectfully ask that your Honorable Bodies may have the 
justice and magnanimity to repeal, with the least possible delay, 
the infamous Fugitive Slave Law, that we may return with safety 
if we choose, and have protection in our persons and property in 
our native land. 

‘*And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc.”’ 


Vil 


The Genius of Universal Emancipation, Nov. 18, 1826, 
quotes from The Canadian Spectator, published at Mont- 
real, the following extract from a letter written by a gentle- 
man residing at Sandwich on the Detroit River: 


‘On the 12th. August two hogsheads of Leaf Tobacco were 
shipped at Amherstburg, consigned to you, with a certificate from 
John Wilson, Esq., collector of that port, of their being the growth 
of this province. This tobacco belongs to an industrious, respecta- 
ble Negro to whom I sold some land and who is one of a number of 
the same color whom I have advised to settle together and form 
a village; so far the undertaking is promising and the owner of 
the two hogsheads informs me that in a very short time he ex- 
pected that at least sixty hogsheads of the same article would be 
raised in this small settlement. . . . I have sold nearly a thousand 
acres of land in small parcels to a number of these poor fugitives. 
. . . It is their intention after they have paid for their lands to 
supply their wants in merchandise from Montreal.”’ 
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AN Earty CanapIAN Suavery TRANSACTION ? 


In my article on The Slave in Canada, printed in THE 
JouRNAL OF Necro History for July, 1920 (Vol. V, No. 3), 
several instances of Negro Slavery in Old Canada were 
given. Other instances of more or less interest come to 
light from time to time. The latest is mentioned in Le 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques for October, 1927 
(Vol. XXXTIT, No. 10), at p. 584. This excellently con- 
ducted periodical is the official organ of the Department 
of Archives of the Province of Quebec under the efficient 
editorship of the Provincial Archivist, the Hon. Pierre- 
George Roy: it is published at Levis, Quebec, and is a credit 
to editor and printer. I translate from the French the 
article referred to. 


A Singular Gift 


In July, 1748, Jean-Pierre Roma, Commandant for the 
(French) King at the Island of St. Jean (now Prince Edward 
Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence), on his passage to Quebec, 
made a singular gift to his friend, Fleury de la Gorgendiére (the 
younger). He gave him a mulatto girl, five months old and named 
Marie. 

The child was born at Quebec, February 20, 1748; she was 
baptized the following day, and her godfather and godmother were 
Mr. Perrault, a merchant, and Marie-Anne Roma, daughter of 
Commandant Roma. 

The gift made to Mr. Fleury de la Gorgendiére is explained by 
the fact that the mother of the child, the slave of Roma, died in 
giving it birth. Roma not being able to charge himself with rais- 
ing the orphan, preferred to give it to M. Fleury de la Gorgendiére. 

The deed of gift was drawn up by the Notary, Jean-Claude 
Panet, July 15, 1748; and in it is the stipulation that in case of 
the death of Fleury and his wife, the mulatto will return to Mdlle. 
Roma (her godmother). If she cannot take her it is stipulated 
that she will receive her freedom. 

Such sales of the creatures of God may seem curious—they 
were, however, according to the customs of the time and were made 
in almost every country. 

1 Submitted by The Honourable William Renwick RiddeM, LL.D., D.C.L., 
&e., Justice of Appeal, Ontario. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Portraits of Color. By Mary Wuite Ovineton. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1927.) 

In Spite of Handicaps. By Ratpn W. Buuuock. (New York: 
Association Press, 1927. Pp. xii, 140. Price $2.00.) 

For Freedom. By Artuur Hurr Favuser. (Philadelphia: Frank- 
lin Publishing and Supply Company, 1927. Pp. 200.) 
Portraits of Color is an effort to present to the public certain 

outstanding Negroes who have come under the observation of a 
white person who has been working for the uplift of the despised 
race. The presumption is that the Negro is not well known to the 
white world and that a book of this sort, inviting special attention 
to those who have thus impressed an intelligent person of the other 
race, will be useful. The persons mentioned in the book are found 
in various walks of life and their careers are striking evidence of 
the achievements of these oppressed people and of the distinct con- 
tribution which they are now making to the history of the world. 
It is unfortunate, however, that Mrs. Ovington knows such a few of 
the outstanding Negroes or that they have impressed her so un- 
favorably that they are not mentioned in this work. Some of the 
most useful Negroes are not really well known to the author, who 
is supposed to be well informed as to the Negro. The book is, 
therefore, a sort of information which may be the worst sort of 
misinformation. 

In Spite of Handicaps is another incomplete effort of the same 
sort, with some of the faults of the work mentioned above. It 
consists of biographical sketches of eighteen Negroes. Some of 
these Negroes are not known to the world, not altogether because 
they have not achieved well, but because important deeds are not 
often appreciated. In several cases, however, the sketches of some 
of these persons are of little value for the reason that they have 
made very small contributions to history. In a definitive history 
of the Negro race covering this period some of them would not be 
mentioned. In certain of these sketches, too, there has been a 
failure to emphasize properly the outstanding achievement of 
some of those whose records must be considered worth while. The 
youth, for whom the book is intended, then, may be misled in the 
effort to distinguish between the important and the unimportant. 
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It is earnestly hoped, therefore, that a larger and a more satis- 
factory collection of biographical sketches of distinguished Negroes 
will soon appear. 

In For Freedom, another work somewhat of a biographical order 
but presenting at the same time a sort of narrative of the Negro, 
we have an interesting book. The work shows a step in the direc- 
tion of simplifying the biography and history of the Negro for 
special use among children. There is such a dearth of Negro 
juvenile literature that the importance of a book of this sort is 
readily seen. Practically all of the sketches of the prominent per- 
sons found in the other two works are mentioned in this. In addi- 
tion, a much larger number of persons who are not considered as 
being so distinguished as the outstanding characters in the other 
two books, are also treated. Considered from this point of view 
the book has a distinct place. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the author failed to observe the 
law of proportion. Being a citizen of Philadelphia himself, he 
treated in extenso all Philadelphians mentioned in the book. Other 
persons of more worth to the race and better known throughout the 
world were mentioned in a brief paragraph or not treated at all. 
This failure to observe an important principle of historiography 
diminishes the value of what might have been a useful work. 

The book also has the defect of inaccuracy. While the style in 
which the facts are presented is generally satisfactory, the misin- 
formation found in the work makes it an impossible book for school 
use. For example, on pages 181 and 182 the author speaks of one 
Negro as not being able to read or write until he was nineteen 
years of age. This very Negro, however, had acquired by that time 
practically all the fundamentals of common school education and 
probably knew more facts than he knows today. 


The Story of Methodism. By Hatrorp E. Luccock and Pau 
Hurcuinson. Illustrations by Haro~p SpeaKMAN. (The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York City. Pp. 508. Price 
$4.00.) 


This is a comprehensive volume covering the rise of Methodism 
from the very beginning down to the present time. It is not a 
scientific production. It runs along the popular line, but it bears 
the mark of thorough study and makes a favorable impression. 
The work is well illustrated, not only with the portraits of the 
outstanding men of the church, but with pictures presenting vari- 
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ous phases of the history of the church. The book is neatly printed 
and well bound. 

It takes up the early efforts of John Wesley in London, the 
development of the work in Great Britain, and the expansion of 
it to the other parts of the world, especially to the Western Hem- 
isphere. The difficulties which these early churches encountered 
in the extension of that work are covered in detail. Some new 
material which has not heretofore appeared in other church his- 
tories, appears here to good effect. The book, too, is not only a 
history of the outstanding men of the church but of the religious 
development which it stimulated. For example, the authors de- 
voted much attention to the trials of circuit-riding, the camp meet- 
ing days, and the winning of the West. 

There is little tendency to emphasize the break in the Methodist 
church as a result of slavery. The fact is mentioned but it is not 
dwelled upon in detail. It is most unfortunate, too, that the au- 
thors of the book had little to say about the Negroes and how they 
figured in the development of the church. It is well known that 
the Negroes constituted a large proportion of the early Methodist 
and Baptist church membership. These churches were not wel- 
comed by the aristocrats of the colonial and revolutionary days. 
After they secured religious freedom and toleration as a result of 
maintaining the independence of this country, the Methodists and 
Baptists had a chance to make themselves popular. Prior to this 
time they had to appeal to the poor whites and Negroes who were 
not wanted in the aristocratic churches. However, when some 
members of the Methodist and Baptist churches in later years be- 
came slaveholders, their church leaders began to show the Negroes 
less consideration. In the beginning they had attacked slavery. 
In fact, together with the Quakers, they had been the anti-slavery 
force, but with an increasing number of slaveholders after the 
Methodist and Baptist churches became more popular, factions 
in these two denominations divided on this question and separated 
in 1844. 


The American Negro, a Study in Racial Crossing. By MELVILLE 
J. Herskovits, Associate Professor of Anthropolwgy, North- 
western University. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928. Pp. 
92.) 


This book is not altogether new. It has in it some new things. 
It is rather a presentation of some new thought along with that 
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of essays which have already appeared. Dr. Herskovits has been 
making a study of the Negro from the anthropological point of 
view, approaching the subject through anthropometric measure- 
ments. Taking up the problem, the author discusses the ‘‘amal- 
gam’’ the Negro represents, the physical type he is forming, 
‘‘white values,’’ and the Negro’s ‘‘significance for the study of 
race.’’ The work on the whole, however, is only a brief and in- 
complete treatment by an author whose studies have not been 
carried far enough to warrant any sweeping conclusions. He has 
studied the Negro four years. He would be so much better off if 
he had studied the race four decades. Dr. Herskovits is only a 
beginner, and must plod along much further before he can speak 
and write like one having authority. 

Reading this work, one will find some of the same questions 
raised which have for a number of years concerned students of 
psychology and anthropology. They have been undertaking to 
approach the study of the Negro physiologically. Although much 
money has been spent in this sort of thing and various investigators 
have tackled the problem, we are not as yet in possession of suffi- 
cient information to warrant us in reaching any decision as to 
the mental capacity of the Negro race compared with others. The 
whole effort seems to have been to prove that the Negro is inferior 
to the whites, but so far the only thing that we have is the evidence 
of differences in progress due to environment and opportunity. 
Science supports the claim that races are very much alike and 
that if similarly cireumstanced they will give practically the same 
account of their stewardship. 


The North Carolina Chain Gang. By Jesse F. Sterner and Roy 
M. Brown. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1927. Pp. x, 194.) 


This is an incomplete study of Negro crime. The Institute of 
Research and Social Science of the University of North Carolina, 
the sponsors of this study, plan to investigate Negro crime through- 
out the South. This study itself is far from being exhausted. It 
is merely one aspect of the crime situation in that State. The 
authors themselves acknowledge this in the statement: ‘‘ Limita- 
tion in resources, both of personnel and of financial support, has 
made it impracticable to embark from the beginning upon a well- 
balanced program of investigation covering all the phases of the 
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subject above mentioned.’’ Undertaking this task, the investi- 
gators directed their attention to ‘‘a statistical analysis of superior 
court records, a similar study of recorders’ courts, the administra- 
tive costs of crime, case histories of Negro criminals, and the county 
chain gang system.’’ They have presented the result of this in- 
vestigation under such captions as the ‘‘ Early Development of the 
County Chain Gang System,’’ ‘‘ Methods of Organization,’’ ‘‘ Types 
of County Convict Road Camps,’’ ‘‘ Health,’’ ‘‘Sanitation,’’ ‘‘ Main- 
tenance of Discipline,’’ and ‘‘Economie Aspects.’’ The ease his- 
tories of the typical Negro convicts also received some attention. 

Looking over this study, however, the investigator is at once 
struck with the inadequacy of the method of approach. The book 
contains much information about the history and development of 
the system, but it lacks the necessary information about the victims 
of it. The authors did not give sufficient background of these 
Negro convicts. The scientific investigator would naturally want 
to know more about these individuals and about their ancestry. 
A matter of such importance cannot be treated so largely in the 
present tense. The background, after all, will have to be relied 
upon to account for the present situation. To understand what a 
man is you must find out what he has been. 

In this book, too, there is not sufficient mention of the unjust 
manner in which the Negroes are imposed upon in the courts. The 
Negro, as it must be remembered, is excluded from the personnel 
of the court. He can be a criminal of the court but none of his 
despised race can serve as judge or jury. Furthermore, when a 
Negro is charged with a crime he is usually considered guilty before 
he has been tried by the court. Under such circumstances, there- 
fore, the statistics of Negro crime are worthless and conclusions 
drawn therefrom are likewise of no value. 


























NOTES 


The Director of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History has secured the cooperation of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research in making a scientific study of the Negro 
church. Dr. Charles H. Wesley, of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed as Director of this study. He will 
have a special assistant and will work in cooperation with the in- 
vestigators of the Association now engaged in the study of the 
social and economic conditions of the Negroes since the Civil War. 
This will so expand this important research as to cover practi- 
cally every aspect of the development of the Negro since emancipa- 
tion. 

Briefly stated, the aim is to study the Negro church as it now 
exists, to determine the causes for certain forces at work in this 
institution, and the present tendencies which it shows. To do this 
scientifically, the investigators will trace back into the past the 
connecting threads which may seem to account for the present day 
conditions, with the intention of explaining the present by consider- 
ing the closely related past. It is not the intention of the staff to 
make a study of the Negro church from the historic point of view. 
Such an effort will not be necessary, inasmuch as much of the 
available records of this sort have been or can be otherwise collected. 

The purpose of the study is to analyze the Negro mind as re- 
flected in the church, to understand better his attitude toward 
things, to find out why the church has so strongly appealed to the 
Negro, to discover why the leadership of the Negro race has been 
restricted largely to the church, to learn the extent to which the 
church has otherwise influenced the Negro in education, business, 
industry, and social life, to determine the present status of the 
Negro preacher, and, if possible, to answer such questions as why 
few Negro young men are now entering the ministry and why those 
of the younger generation do not attend and do not figure so largely 
in the life of the church as in former years. 

Only significant churches will be studied in detail. A church 
is considered significant if it is in a large center of population and 
is functioning efficiently in the life of the community as a stimulus 
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to thrift, education, social uplift and missions. Smaller churches 
which have made some unusual contribution known to have affected 
considerable numbers may also be considered significant. Signifi- 
eant church centers or groups or chains of churches occupying 
strategic positions and accomplishing things which determine the 
aspect of the Negro community will be given a careful survey. 
Each church selected will be subject to a scientific investigation by 
the field workers. In this endeavor the cooperation of pastors, 
church officers and members will be sought. Urban, rural and type 
surveys will be made in all kinds of communities. No unusual 
above-the-average groups will be included, and the geographical 
area will be large enough to allow for all sectional divergences. 


NOTES BY CARROLL BINDER ON CHICAGO AND 
THE NEW NEGRO 


A million-dollar theater and dance hall for Negroes is being 
erected at 47th Street and South Parkway by a syndicate of 
white men. This center of Negro business and recreational life 
is located on premises occupied a few years ago by the head- 
quarters of the most active of the numerous neighborhood improve- 
ment associations which struggled by legal and extra-legal means 
to exclude the Negro from that territory and confine him in a 
well-defined black belt. 

There can be no clearer demonstration of the new status of the 
Negro in Chicago and of the great change in the social, economic 
and political life of the south side than the metamorphosis of 
47th and South Parkway, as Grand Boulevard is now designated. 
It is typical of the change taking place throughout that section 
and in process in several other parts of the city. 

The Negro has ceased to invade Chicago from the south in the 
overwhelming numbers of the war and post-war years. A meas- 
ure of stability is being achieved by the Negro population of Chi- 
cago which ranges somewhere between 150,000 and 200,000. De- 
cline of the southern migration has tempered the anxiety of the 
white neighbors of the Negro. The colored man has shown a 
greater capacity for amicable citizenship than his more appre- 
hensive white neighbors believed him capable of. 


AcHIEVEs NEw StAtTus 


In the final analysis, however, the new status of the Negro in 
metropolitan Chicago has been achieved by his own economic, po- 
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litical and personal power. The colored man refused to be con- 
fined within a ghetto defined by his white neighbors and he defied 
all the economic and social pressure applied to keep him there. 
He demonstrated that he had the money to invade territory once 
monopolized by whites and the courage to stay there in the face 
of bombs which wrecked his homes, churches and business places. 
He persisted in the face of cold shouldering from his neighbors. 
Negroes are therefore to be found in almost all parts of the 
city. Being among the most gregarious of the races the Negro 
chooses to dwell in colonies but the boundaries of his colonies are 
so far-flung that he cannot absorb all the property which white 
venders seek to thrust upon him. If anything, he is overloaded 
with residence, business and above all church property and it will 
be years before there is a shortage of accommodations such as pre- 
vailed in the early days of the migration. Hundreds of Negro 
families live in health destroying abodes but that is due to lack 
of income with which to avail themselves of the numerous dwelling 
places open to them—not to excess of home-seekers over homes. 


Imposs Own RESTRICTIONS 


There are still neighborhood efforts to keep the Negroes out 
of certain sections of the south side—out of the region south of 
60th Street to 64th Street and east of South Parkway, for exam- 
ple, and east of Cottage Grove Avenue. Such exclusion efforts 
as are made seem to be along economic lines—that is, by preserving 
property values. Bombings are almost unheard of and the check 
upon Negro invasion of white territories is in part imposed by 
Negro leaders, who feel that the race has ‘‘taken over’’ as much 
territory as it can wholesomely assimilate for some years to come. 

Attracted by the promise of cheaper living quarters, numerous 
Negro families have deserted the south side for the near north 
side and two sections of the west side, as well as a few districts 
farther south. These new colonies are evolving a cultural and eco- 
nomic life independent of the older south side community and 
some of them are already making themselves felt politically in 
their respective localities. 

Here and there one notes friction between the rowdy elements 
of Negroes and neighboring racial groups, but on the whole the 
relations between Negroes and whites are amicable and the pros- 
pects of continued interracial cooperation have improved immeas- 
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urably since the race commission appointed by Former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden made its memorable study of race relations in 
this community between 1920 and 1922. 


PURCHASING Power INCREASES 


There has been a phenomenal increase in the number of suc- 
cessful Negro business and professional men in the post-war period. 
Negro workers have gone far toward filling places formerly occu- 
pied by the newer immigration—a source of labor supply sharply 
curtailed by federal legislation restricting immigration. This ex- 
pansion has meant a great increase in the wealth and purchasing 
power of the Negro community. The educational and social level 
of the race has been raised correspondingly. 

Politically the race has shown no great civic advance. It is 
still the prey of machine politicians of both the white and colored 
races and it is subject to the same demoralization which is manifest 
in the rest of a community whose politics is spoils-ridden. Negro 
civic leaders deplore this condition but rightly argue that until 
the rest of the community progresses the Negro group should not 
be condemned for its lethargy and civic backwardness. 

While the mass of Negroes still lives on a low economic level 
there is evolving a Negro leisure class with social standards and 
practices similar to those of the white leisure class and a similar 
detachment to the problems of the less fortunately situated of their 
own people. Well-to-do Negroes patronize the arts and letters and 
have country estates and country clubs like those of white people 
of the same economic and cultural status. 


ErEct Own BARRIERS 


A certain degree of segregation is voluntarily practiced by 
Negroes of this class. They have no desire to penetrate social 
groups which would not be congenial and find satisfaction in their 
own social groupings. In other spheres racial barriers are tran- 
scended and Negroes and whites mingle freely and amicably be- 
cause their interests are common. 

Places of amusement and dissipation such as cabarets and 
gambling houses represent one sort of interracial intercourse, 
while reform and cultural movements in which whites and Ne- 
groes cooperate represent another type. The second variety of 
interracial cooperation is happily on the increase. It leads to 
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better understanding and enrichment of the community life. 
Wisely directed, it should make impossible such social catastrophes 
as the race riots of 1919. 


II 


Expert estimates concerning the size of Chicago’s Negro popu- 
lation range all the way from a low of 150,000 to a high of 250,000, 
with 200,000 as the figure most generally advanced. In 1920 the 
United States census reported 127,033 Negroes in Chicago. 

Frederick Rex, municipal reference librarian, fixes the figure 
for 1927 at 163,800 on the basis of the federal census estimate of 
an annual increase of 7,000. When Mr. Rex approaches the prob- 
lem by way of registration and voting statistics he is inclined to 
believe that the actual Negro population is nearer 200,000. 

Oscar DePriest, first Negro alderman in Chicago and still an 
active figure in south side political and business circles, believes 
there are 200,000 of his people here at this time. A white realtor 
on the south side who is considered an authority on Negro affairs 
puts the colored population at 250,000. 


EstTiMATES DirreR WIDELY 


Dr. George Cleveland Hall, a leading Negro physician and 
fifty-five years a resident of the city, thinks that the politicians 
have exaggerated the size of the Negro constituency and holds 
the number to be under 150,000. George R. Arthur, secretary 
of the Wabash Avenue branch of the Y. M. C. A. and one of the 
best informed men on Negro affairs, discerns in the voting statistics 
conclusive evidence that the Negro population of Chicago is about 
149,000, of which 90,000 is located in the territory lying between 
18th and 65th Streets and Halsted Street and Cottage Grove 
Avenue. 

Amazing as has been the growth of Chicago’s colored commu- 
nity, Mr. Arthur thinks that Chicago still ranks third among 
American centers of Negro population. He estimated the New 
York Negro community to number 195,000 (boosters have claimed 
a Negro populace of 300,000 for that city), that of Philadelphia 
to be 150,000, and that of Washington to be 145,000. 


‘*Buack Beur’’ Borprers 


The so-called black belt starts at 24th Street and extends to 
60th Street, but DePriest thinks there are 5,000 Negroes between 
15 
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12th and 24th Streets. Alexander L. Jackson, who has real 
estate holdings over the south side, says that 15,000 Negroes live 
in the region between 63d and 69th Streets and South Parkway 
and Drexel Avenue. 

There are about 5,000 colored people in Englewood with five 
Negro churches to focus their community life. Morgan Park’s 
well-established community of 1,200 has three Negro churches. 
There are about 2,400 Negroes in Lilydale, a settlement between 
92d and 96th Streets and LaSalle Street and Michigan Boulevard, 
while the 10th ward shelters about 1,200, whose principal income 
comes from the South Chicago rolling mills. 


THREE GREAT COLONIES 


While there is hardly a section of Chicago without some Negro 
families, the remainder of the black population is to be found in 
three large colonies remote from the south side and constantly 
growing. 

The oldest colony has Lake Street from Ashland Boulevard to 
California Avenue as its main artery. There are numerous well- 
established businesses in this community, which goes back several 
decades and numbers in excess of 8,000 Negroes in the region from 
Washington Boulevard to Kinzie Street. 

West 14th Street is the principal artery of a Negro colony less 
than four years old, but already numbering more than 15,000. 
Landlords have prevailed upon great numbers of newly arrived 
southern Negroes and some from the south side to settle in the 
run-down houses and tenements vacated by their former Jewish 
occupants for better homes farther west. This new Negro center 
is bounded by Canal Street on the east and Ashland Boulevard on 
the west. It extends from Roosevelt Road to 14th Street. Ac- 
cording to local Negro political leaders there are 4,000 Negro voters 
in the 20th ward and 3,500 in the 26th ward. 


Marcu on ‘‘Littte ITary’’ 


Little Italy, too, has capitulated to the Negro influx. There 
are between 8,000 and 10,000 Negroes on the near north side in 
houses formerly occupied, and in many eases still owned, by Itali- 
ans—principally between Division Street and Chicage Avenue and 
Halsted and Wells Streets. 

Metropolitan Chicago includes other Negro colonies. Evanston, 
for example, has a colony of 9,000 Negroes, who work along the 
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north shore, but have their homes in that town of 60,000. There is 
a growing Negro colony in Maywood, while out at Robbins there is 
a municipality purely Negro in population and administration. 

A $25,000 clubhouse is being completed on a forty-five-acre tract 
near Kankakee, where the Sunset Hills Country Club, a Negro 
organization, has its golf course. On the adjoining 250 acres an 
exclusive Negro summer-home colony is being developed. A col- 
ored promoter was prevented from launching a similar project 
near Joliet, but now owns 122 acres and has options on another 
700-acre tract west of Winthrop Harbor, on the Des Plaines River, 
where he proposes to build a town called Liberia and operate a 
golf club. 

III 


Negroes proudly point out that one of their number—Jean 
Baptiste Ponte de Saible—was the first property holder in Chi- 
cago. A tablet on a structure near the Michigan Boulevard bridge 
commemorates the seventeen-year sojourn of the Jamaican who 
bought Chicago real estate ’way back in 1779. 

Real estate remains the favorite form of investment of the 
Chicago Negro. Jesse Binga, one of the race’s millionaires and 
a heavy investor in Chicago real estate, estimates that the realty 
holdings of his people in Chicago approximate $400,000,000 in 
value. There are heavy incumbrances, of course, on these holdings, 
but the ownership is significant of the new economic status of the 
Negro race. Negro wealth has probably increased more rapidly in 
Chicago than in any other community, but the Negro has been 
strengthening his economic foothold throughout the United States. 

Desire to obtain a satisfactory place to live is the primary in- 
centive to Negro acquisition of real estate. There is also a strong 
psychological urge toward property ownership. The Negro still 
responds to influences and ideals impressed upon him during his 
long sojourn in the south, where property ownership gave a desira- 
ble social status. The Chicago Negro who has saved a few thou- 
sand dollars is therefore a receptive client for a six-flat building. 
Unserupulous realtors of both the white and Negro races have 
played upon these obvious desires to sell costly properties to Ne- 
groes whose economic resources counseled a more modest invest- 
ment if one was to be made at all. 
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Too Many Lopaines 


All over the south side one will find postmen and stockyards 
laborers with annual incomes of less than $2,000 feverishly strug- 
gling to keep up the payments of a four- or six-flat building. 
Their women and children are helping swell the family income 
and they take in lodgers, but there is a surplus of lodgings to be 
rented at the present time and the economic future of many of 
these purchasers is unpromising. 

The south side is talking about this unwholesome real estate 
activity and the disservice done inexperienced people by business 
men who ought to know better. But that is only one side of the 
picture. There are hundreds of colored families who own homes 
free of incumbrance and who are too sophisticated to succumb to 
the honey-tongued salesmen proposing a mortgage on the free 
property to purchase an apartment building which the vender has 
on his lists. There are thousands more who will soon own, free 
of debt, the homes which they purchased since the war. 

The rapid extension of residential areas open to Negroes has 
created a surplus of apartments for rent. It is no longer easy to 
jump the rent 15 to 25 per cent when a ‘‘white building’’ is turned 
over to Negro tenants, as was the custom until recently. Never- 
theless, desirable residential property in the adjusted Negro neigh- 
borhoods continues to appreciate in value, experienced observers 
affirm. 

Deny DEPRECIATION VIEW 


Dr. George Cleveland Hall and Alexander L. Jackson, Negro 
property holders with extensive knowledge of south side business 
and social conditions, take issue with the widely held view that 
Negro penetration of a district means depreciation of property 
values. They cite numerous instances of boulevard property ap- 
preciating in value after the Negro came into the district. 

‘*Panic-stricken white property holders in a changing district 
often let alarmist realtors talk them into selling their property at 
a loss ‘because the Negroes are coming in,’’’ Dr. Hall conceded. 
‘‘Dealers have made fortunes by fanning these fears and then re- 
selling the property at an outrageous profit. The property owner 
who exercises good judgment and sits tight will soon find a Negro 
purchaser who will pay him far more than he could possibly have 
gotten had his street remained a deteriorated white district.’’ 

In substantiation of his assertion Dr. Hall cited property in the 
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South Parkway block, in which his own well-kept, well-furnished 
property is situated. Houses which the frightened owners were 
glad to sell for $10,000 a few years ago today would not be sold for 
$20,000. A $3,400 house of three years ago today commands 
$10,000. Seven- to ten-thousand-dollar properties command from 
$13,000 to $15,000. 

‘‘Keep cool when you see the Negroes coming and you'll get 
twice what you will if you mistake them for goblins,’’ is Dr. Hall’s 
counsel to property owners. 


Oup ‘‘Panic’’ WANING 


Oscar DePriest, a shrewd real estate man as well as a political 
figure in the Negro community, says that white property holders 
have gotten over their early panic and no longer throw their prop- 
erty on the market at ridiculous prices. ‘‘We used to pick up 
some wonderful bargains that way, but those days are gone for- 
ever,’’ Mr. DePriest said. He added that waning of the white 
man’s fear of Negro invasion had immeasurably bettered the rela- 
' tions between the two races. 

In the slum districts one will see many tenements which the 
Negro residents do not keep as neat as even those uninspiring 
abodes might be made. There are better homes which indicate 
deterioration under Negro occupancy. Negroes deplore this, but 
observe that these shiftless tenants have their white prototypes. 
They rightly point with pride to the altogether admirable way in 
which thousands of Negro families keep up the homes and apart- 
ments in which they dwell. 

All along Calumet, Prairie, Indiana and Michigan Avenues 
sand blasters are at work cleaning up the houses which once were 
reckoned the city’s finest, but have not enjoyed a face-washing for 
twenty years. The Negro owners are making their property look 
fresh and attractive. They plant grass, flowers and shrubs. Jar- 
dinieres with attractive plants give color to the neatly scrubbed 
steps. 

This attitude is not confined to the boulevards. More modest 
residential streets have their neighborhood improvement associa- 
tions which see that lawns are trimmed, trees cared for and side- 
walks kept clean in addition to protecting the district from unde- 
sirable tenants so far as residents can make themselves felt in the 
face of local political conditions. 
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Savings accounts also witness the growing economic strength 
of Chicago Negroes. The two banks owned by Negroes report de- 
posits—almost all of which are Negro—of $2,800,000, and that is 
only a small fraction of Negro bank resources. Few neighborhood 
or loop banks keep separate records of Negro accounts, so this 
form of wealth can only be approximated, but several strong south 
side banks admit that 90 per cent of their depositors are Negroes. 

Jesse Binga, banker himself, thinks his people have $60,000,000 
on deposit in various city banks. Oscar DePriest thinks Negroes 
have $25,000,000 on deposit in loop banks and another $25,000,000 
in south side banks—a view shared by several white bankers. 

Negroes carry $14,000,000 worth of insurance in seven Negro 
companies and a great deal more in the white industrial and old- 
line companies. Negro investments in stock of corporations which 
employ them and which conduct employee-ownership plans run 
into many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Blue-sky promoters 
still find easy plucking among Negroes, but there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of colored people of means to buy listed 
stocks and bonds through their banks. 


DR. CARTER G. WOODSON STUDIES THE NEGROES 
IN FLORIDA 


During February and March, Dr. Carter G. Woodson made 
a study of the social and economic conditions of the Negroes of 
Florida. His attention was given to housing, sanitation, hospi- 
talization, recreation, employment, education, and religion. Any- 
thing of importance which the race has done or is now doing was 
inquired into and carefully considered in all its bearings. The 
relations of the Negroes to the other groups with which they have 
had to do were also scientifically studied as determinants of the 
progress of the people of African blood. 

The survey was thorough. The whole State was covered by 
the Director himself. Starting at Jacksonville, he examined every 
aspect of the life of the Negro. Making trips from this center for 
shorter surveys, he studied in the same way Glen Cove Springs, 
Hastings, Armstrong, St. Augustine, Lake City, Palatka, Or- 
lando, Ocala, and Daytona. Going next to Tallahassee, he obtained 
what data the State had and from this point made a study of the 
situation at Quincy and Pensacola. He then went from Talla- 
hassee in the direction of Tampa, stopping long enough to study 
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Live Oak, Brooksville, Dunnellon, Inverness, Clearwater and St. 
Petersburg. Tampa was carefully investigated. The Director 
then surveyed Lakeland and Plant City. Returning to Tampa, 
he went across the State through the Everglades by way of Lake 
Okeechobee to West Palm Beach. After sufficient stay to study 
this city and Delray, he proceeded to Miami. In Miami consider- 
able time was required. Afterward he proceeded to Homestead 
and thence to Key West. He finally visited Havana to study the 
influence of Cuba on Florida with respect to the Negro. 

In this effort the Director had the cooperation of the outstand- 
ing Negroes and some sympathetic whites of the State. He made 
no engagements for addresses except at Edward Waters College, 
at the State Agricultural and Mechanical College, and at the Flor- 
ida State Social Welfare Workers’ Conference at Lakeland. At 
various points, however, he was called upon to explain the special 
survey which the Association is now making, and he was often 
requested to present to the uninformed the plans and purposes of 
the Association. When these requests did not interfere with the 
survey they were willingly complied with. The Director delivered 
addresses, then, in all large cities, appearing in churches, religious 
assemblies, and schools. The idea of unearthing the record of the 
Negro and popularizing it in an unwilling world was presented to 
the faculties and students of Fessenden Academy and Bethune 
Cookman College. 

At various points in the State the Director was fortunate in 
finding friends of the cause who made helpful contacts for him. 
In Jacksonville such assistance was given by Bishop John Hurst, 
of the diocese of Florida, Dr. John E. Ford, of the Bethel Baptist 
Church, and Dr. T. H. B. Walker, of the Simpson Methodist Memo- 
rial Tabernacle. At Tallahassee, the capital, President J. R. E. 
Lee, Mr. D. E. Williams and A. A. Turner directed the investigator 
to productive sources. In Tampa, Mr. B. E. Mays and Mr. G. 8. 
Middleton cheerfully cooperated. In Miami, Mr. KE. J. Granberry 
and Mr. K. L. Pharr did likewise. The hospitality of President 
A. B. Cooper, of Edward Waters College, of Mr. J. M. Moore, of 
Fessenden Academy, of Dr. J. H. Thompson, of West Palm Beach, 
and of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, of Daytona, contributed also 
to the success of this tour. 





